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COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS INTRODUCTORY TO THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


That period in the history of the Jewish nation which pass- 
ed under the Judges is replete with interest and instruction. In 
many respects it is obscure, and requires more than ordinary 
attention to understand it. For this, two special reasons may 
be assigned. First, it is difficult for us, at this distance of 
time and in widely different circumstances to enter into the pe- 
culiar situation of that people during the period to which this 
book relates. And secondly, the account is exceedingly com- 
pressed. ‘The Book itself is but a few fragments, the whole of 
which is shorter than a single message of the President of the 
United States usually is. Suppose our Republic should 
continue 300 years from the declaration of Independence, and 
then that its whole history should be comprised in twenty or 
twenty-one short chapters ; then suppose that 3000 or 4000 years 
hence, a people on another continent, speaking a language bear- 
ing no resemblance to ours, with manners, customs and habits 
as different from ours, as the manhood of the world is different 
from its infancy, and it is easy to see that they could not under- 
stand such a brief history of our nation, civil and religious, 
without care and study. Let any one sit down, and as he reads 
over the book of Judges, carefully note only such parts 
as are obscure, and he will at once feel that if he can answer 
many questions which arise, there are more which he cannot 
answer. 

The period embraced in the book of Judges, dating from the 
settlement of Canaan at the death of Joshua is 300 years. The 
whole period during which the nation was under this form of 
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government, from Joshua to Saul was 450 years. As this is 
the history of men in entirely new circumstances, it probably 
throws stronger light upon the human character, than the same 
number of pages either in sacred or profane history. 

1. The first question naturally arising is, who wrote the Book 
of Judges? 

A few words of explanation seem necessary before coming to 
the answer. 'There seems ever to have been in the Jewish na- 
tion, an officer of a peculiar character. We have no word 
which exactly expresses the nature of the office. Perhaps Ge- 
nealogist will come the nearest to it of any single word. In 
our translation of the Bible it is usually if not always translated 
by the general term officer. While the Hebrews were in bon- 
dage in Egypt, these genealogists, or as the original word is, Sho- 
terim, kept an account of the families; and under the task- 
masters, saw that the proper quantity of brick was made and 
delivered. The Septuagint calls them scribes, yeauuarevs. Vide 
Gen. 5; 14,15. Under Joshua these Shoterim or registers de- 
livered the orders of the General to the army, and kept an ac- 
curate account of all the families, and of their ability to furnish 
soldiers. Vide Josh. 1: 10,11. After the settlement of the 
land these Shoterim were placed in all the principal cities. In 
keeping these rolls of families, they sometimes inserted short 
and curicus memoranda, and notices of remarkable incidents, 
See a remarkable example of this in 1 Chron. 4: 10, 21, 22, 
23. Similar memoranda occur as they give the list of families 
who were reared in Egypt. ‘They were undoubtedly inserted 
by these Shoterim. 

These Shoterim seem always to have been peculiarly active 
whenever an enrolment for war took place. They were elected 
from the first citizens, and were men of sound integrity. Now 
it is highly probable that the Shoterim wrote the history, each 
of his own times, or of the particular war in which he was en- 
gaged. Thus the Book of Judges, which was most evidently 
composed by more than one pen, was probably the composition 
of several of these Shoterim, each writing the history of his 
own times during the 300 years. 

But the book seems not to have been collected, or put together 
as a whole, till the days of Saul, the first king. In several 
places the compiler throws in the remark, “in those days there 
was no king in Israel,” plainly implying that there was a king 
then ; i. e. after the crowning of Saul. The compiler also 
says that the Jebusites held Jerusalem: at that time, (ch 1: 21) 
but we know that David expelled the Jebusites, and ever after 
held the city: consequently the book must have been w.itten 
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or compiled somewhere between the crowning of Saul and the 
reign of David. And we next infer that as Samuet lived just 
at that time and held the pen of a ready writer and was clothed 
with the spirit of prophecy, he was the compiler of the book. 
What greatly strengthens this supposition is, that several parts 
of the book were composed long before Saul. We know that 
the song of Deborah was, as it was committed to memory by 
the army of Barak ; so undoubtedly were other parts, especially 
the dialogues which are minutely related, and which must 
have been spoken at least 250 years before Samuel. This 
supposition does not in the least affect the proof of the inspira- 
tion of the book. It may be just as really and as fully inspired 
as if every word had been suggested to the compiler at the time 
of writing it. ‘The several little histories were probably before 
him, and the Holy Spirit directed him to write such a book, 
what things to insert and what to leave out. 

2. What was the real situation of the Israelites during the 
reign of the Judges. 

A question much easier to ask than to answer. I must be 
allowed here just to glance back and look at the causes which 
would naturally tend to form their national character. The 
generation who, led by the angel of the covenant, came out of 
Egypt, were, asa whole, exceedingly unpromising. They bad 
been bound and broken in slavery ;—so completely, that more 
than once they would have exchanged all their prospects of 
freedom, for the bondage of Egypt, if they might again have 
their leeks and onions. Add to this, they were educated 
in Egypt, the very hot-bed of idolatry, from which, seed spread 
over almost the whole of the world. As to so/diership, they 
were about as unpromising as the slaves of the West Indies 
would now be, and not much better prepared for the pure wor- 
ship of God than the most degraded idolaters would be. Thus 
when led through the Red Sea, and on the borders of the prom- 
ised land, they were commanded to go up and conquer and 
possess it. ‘Their army at that time was at least 600,000 fight- 
ing men, and their whole population nearly 3,000,000. They 
sent twelve of their most respectable and courageous men to 
spy out the land; but these, partaking of the spirit of their 
generation, spread dismay through the whole camp; and al- 
though God was visibly with them, and although they had 
a number and a strength nearly or quite as great as that of this 
country when we threw off the yoke of Great Britian, yet their 
heart sunk at the very idea of fighting. Such was their cow- 
ardice that they not only openly talked of rebelling, but of 
stoning their leaders, till God interfered and punished them, 
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That generation was then sentenced to die in the wilderness, 
and the land to remain unconquered and unpossessed, till a more 
warlike generation could be raised up. ‘This sentence equally 
dissatisfied them, and they then felt eager to fight, and actually 
made the attempt to go out and conquer. It was the faint- 
hearted attack of cowardice. They were smitten and obliged 
to return, and gladly acquiesced in the sentence. ‘This repulse 
seemed to convince them, that whatever else they might have, 
they had but very few of the fighting qualities. They had 
rather wander and die in the wilderness than to fight. 

But God had another object in thus leading them so longa 
journey over the deserts of Arabia. He designed to organize 
a church, and to have one spot on earth not polluted by idol- 
atry. No nation then existed not sunk in the most debasing 
idolatry. 

And hete is the place to remark that idolatry is the prevailing 
desire of man. It matters not how enlightened and refined a 

ple may be,—how much learning and skill they may have, 
if the direct revelation of heaven and the ordinances of God 
are wanting, they rush into all the abominations of idolatry, 
And why? Surely there musi be some resistless cause for such 
a propensity. And a little reflection will show us there is such 
@ cauise—a cause as universal as the depraved desires of man. 
No system of idolatry could be maintained, if it consisted in noth- 
ing more than merely paying homage to a block, a stone, or an 
image of silver or gold. Idolatry meets the unholy desires of man 
in a different way. It is always attended by impure rights, by 
lascivious songs, and by practices still more impure and abom- 
inable. ‘The very vices of man, which need all the laws of 
God and of man to restrain them, are thus consecrated by the 
worship of idols. ‘They are made a part of worship. The fact 
that at Corinth, just at the time when the Gospel was intro- 
duced into that city, there were one thousand abandoned females 
consecrated to one temple, and the fact, that in the days of the 
Judges, the whole tribe of Benjamin were so madly bent on 
protecting the city of Gibeah in their awful treatment of the 
wife of the travelling Levite—so madly indeed that they would 
fight the other eleven tribes, and nearly lose their own exis 
tence, shows how and why idolatry makes and retains its vota- 
ries. Even while Sinai was shaking at the presence of God, 
the people had their calf of gold; and what is still more aston- 
ishing, during all that long march in the wilderness, with the 
cloud and the pillar of fire and the miracles before them, they 
were not cured. Idolatry broke out once in a manner so dread- 
ful, that it cost the lives of 24,000 to check it; and never did 
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the ark of the covenant remove, but it was followed by the 

table tabernacles of Satan. Vide Amos 5: 25, 26; and 
Acts 7: 42, 43. The fact is well known, that there is not a 
temple of idolatry on earth, but it is the high-way of debauchery ; 
nor an idolater, but he expects to have all his depraved appe- 
tites gratified, and his vices sanctioned by his religion. Is it 
any wonder, then, that Satan should be successful, when he 
appeals to the most unholy and depraved appetites of man, and 
sanctions them by songs and rites and worship? ‘To be sure 
he has forms, rites, and solemn worship, but these are necessary 
jn crder to lull the conscience. Matthew Henry somewhere 
says, perhaps with more point than reverence, the devil is 
God's ape! Vide Buchanan’s Res., and Miss. Journals passim, 

This universal cause of idolatry will account for the continued 
propensity of the Israelites to fall into it. ‘The surrounding 
nations were full of it. They had their gods and goddesses, 
rites and ceremonies, and practices which may not be named, 
mostly performed under the cover of night. ‘To these the 
Isreelite was invited. The temptation was so agreeable that 
he fell, and his conscience was hardened by the fall. Moses 
and Joshua well understood the strength of this propensity, and 
took every possible precaution to keep the nation from idolatry. 
The food, the dress, the habits, every thing of the Hebrew was 
designed to prevent his mingling with idolaters. Just before 
his death, Moses called the nation around him and delivered 
his farewell address, which is contained in the book of Deuter- 
onomy. In this address he recounts what God had done for 
them, and why he had done it, and again and again do they 
swear allegiance to the God of heaven. ‘his solemn act was 
repeated by Joshua just before his death; and as a general 
fact, it is undoubtedly true, that all who were upon the stage of 
life with Joshua, kept clear of idolatry. The book of Judges, 
then commences with the next generation after Joshua. 

The great principle or law which lay at the foundation of 
their existence as a nation and a church, was, that Jehovah 
should be their God, and at the same time their temporal king. 
This Theocratical form of government was not forced upon 
them, for they voluntarily elected God to be their king, and sey- 
eral times, the whole sation, including the women and children, 
swore their allegiance to him as their king. Consequently 
temporal rewards were promised and conferred, if they were 
faithful to their temporal king, and judgements denounced and 
executed, when unfaithful. Hence every species of idolatry 
was high treason against their king, So of every inducement 
to idolatry. ‘This brings me to say a word in regard to the 
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expulsion of the Canaanites, which has too often been said to 
have been the result of cruelty. It is obvious to remark that the 
country belonged to God, who had a perfect right to give it to 
whomsoever he would. Add to this, he expressly says he suf- 
fered them to be driven out for their abominable idolatries. It 
Was a just judgement upon them. ‘There were three courses 
before the Canaanites, either of which they were at liberty to 
take. 

(1.) They might have renounced their idolatry and acknowl 
edged Jehovah as their God. In that case they would have 
been spared. Indeed some of them did so, aud were promoted 
by David. No one will say that they had not abundant proof 
of the divinity of the God of the Hebrews, and that they ought 
to have renounced their idolatry, incest, and human sacrifices 
and acknowledged the God of heaven. If they chose to die 
rather than forsake sin, it was not unjust in God to give them 
their choice, or expel them. 

(2.) ‘They might have left the country, which they undoubt- 
edly knew belonged to the descendents of Jacob: and if they 
had taken their property and departed peaceably, they would 
have been spared. Many of them, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, did thus leave their country and plant colonies in Africa, 
Two marble pillars in Numidia contain the following inscrip- 
tion in the Phenician characters ; jucts ésudy de puydrtes and 
mMQosdnov ’Insov 100 Ayorod, dod Nevi. Undoubtedly the greater 
part of these nations might have saved themselves in the same 
way. 
(3.) They might try the contest with the sword and in 
open day, fight against the God of heaven. This was the 
course which most of the tribes chose to pursue, and being thus 
found in arms, in defence of all the abominations of idolatry, 
they were exterminated. God has ar unquestioned right to 
remove the wicked in any way he pleases. Analogous to this 
were the dealings of God towards the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this country. Just before our fathers came to plant a church of 
Christ here, God had removed a great part of the Indians, by a 
plague more awful than the sword of war. They too, had 
filled up their cup of iniquity, and were far gone in pollution. 
And they too, by the mysterious providence of God were doomed 
to extermination, and the probability seems to be, that with 
their own ferocious wars, and the oppressions of the white man, 
they will one day be gone. The Canaanites were never ex- 
terminated to an extent any thing like what has come upon 
the tribes who once occupied these hills and these vallies. Vide 
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Trumbull’s Hist. Con. Vol. I. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 
and Mather’s Magnalia. 

Let us now look at the Hebrews having passed the great 
desert and settled in the promised land, with their government 
in full operation, the Tabernacle pitched at Shiloh, the ark of 
the covenant completed, the Levites, a learned class placed in 
the cities of each tribe, the Canaanites driven out or subdued so 
that each tribe can occupy its allotted place. God is their king 
and defender, and they are in the fair way to become the happiest, 
holiest, and mightiest nation ever known. What was the 
government of this singular people? At the death of Joshua, 
there was no king or supreme magistrate but God himself. He 
was the king—the ‘Tabernacle was his palace—the chief priest 
was his prime minister, and the Levites were his officers and 
agents. Each tribe was, in many respects, an independent re- 
public ; and the resemblance to the relations which the several 
states of our Union bear to each other, is surprising. Each 
tribe having its own officers and rulers, and acting indepen- 
dently, sometimes acted right, sometimes otherwise. Thus the 
tribe of Benjamin undertook to protect the inbabitants of Gibeah 
against all the other tribes. ‘The tribe of Judah elected David 
to be their king, and he reigned over them seven years before 
the other tribes fell in. Hence too, each tribe had its own ene- 
mies, to drive out after they had entered possessions. Some- 
times two or three tribes united as they did under Gideon and 
Jephtha. But though each tribe seemed to act as sovereign, 
yet they had some common bonds. ‘They spake one language, — 
often needed each other’s aid,—had one king and God—one set 
of Priests—one Tabernacle—one oracle called the Urim and 
Thummim, and one common law of church and state. Mu- 
tual jealousies, would, of course, spring up under such a gov- 
ernment, just us in our own country. ‘The two powerful tribes 
of Judah and Joseph were always jealous. Judah, because 
their ancestor was the first-born, and from them the Saviour 

was tocome. Joseph, because this tribe was divided into two, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and had a double portion, to fill the 
place of Levi, elected to the priest-hood. Thus they continued 
to struggle for the preponderance till at the death of Solomon, 
they succeeded in rending the kingdom, and the tribe of Joseph 
carried away all but Judah and Benjamin. Behold how great 
a matter a little fire kindleth ! 

Idolatry crept into the nation by the next generation after 
Joshua in two ways. First, the several tribes after entering 
upon their possessions, neglected to drive out the Canaanites, 
though expressly commanded to do it. They were content 
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simply to make them tributary. ‘The next step was to form 
alliances with them by marriage, and in a short time they 
could not expel the Canaanites without fighting their own chil- 
dren and relatives. It was then easy to join in all their idolatry, 
The second way was by making images, probably of the ark 
and sacred things, aud then worshipping them. ‘Thus the first 
introduction of idolatry in Israel when openly practised, was by 
the images which Micah set up in his own house. These 
were carried up to Dan, or Laish, the northern part of the na- 
tion, and, as the place was distant from Shiloh, they found it 
easier, and more agreeable io pride, to worship there, than to go 
to Shiloh. Thus the fashion of having domestic gods was in- 
troduced, and soon spread through the land. Each tribe would 
naturally wish to have the rights of religion within its own 
bounds. ‘The Ephod which Gideon made, and which might 
have been made merely as a monument of his victory, was, 
after his death, made an object of worship and became a snare 
to Israel. Vide Jahn’s Hist. Heb. Com. 

I am now better prepared to answer the question started some- 
time since: viz. What was the state of Israel during the time 
of the Judges? 1 reply, 

1. In general, it was a time of peace and prosperity. 

This assertion may excite surprise, but it will be but momen- 
tary. The period of the Judges was 450 years. By the larg- 
est possible calculation, the people were oppressed only IIL 
years of this time. And it should be distinctly remembered 
that when they were opp:essed, it was only one or two tribes at 
atime. ‘lhe Philistines sometimes harassed one or two tribes 
on the south, and the Midianites as many more on the north, 
or at the centre ; but even in these sorest times, the great body 
of the nation was unmolested. Had they not been weakened 
by mutual jealousies and idolatry, there never was a time when 
the united strength of all the tribes might not have cleared the 
land of all their enemies, and that too, without supernatural 
aid. The Book of Judges has very aptly been called a regis- 
ter of diseases—from which it would be improper to infer there 
were no well-men in the nation, because some were sick. 
Idolatry seemed to spread like an epidemic, and then judge- 
ments would fall upon that particular part of the land, till it 
was removed ; but there were long and healthy periods even 
then, when no pait of the nation felt the disease. So short a 
history must be, of course, only an outline of this long period, 
and it embraces only the darker shades. After David, the 
Rulers were from the tribe of Judah; but during the Judges, 
they were raised up from the tribes most oppressed ; and hence 
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they were from eight different tribes. ‘The general prosperity 
of the nation may be inferred from the facts, that during all 
these years the Tabernacle of God was at Shiloh, and his al- 
tars constantly reverenced. ‘The first High Priest of whom 
we read, is Phinehas, who held his office under Joshua, and it 
was probably his summons, as the prime minister of the king, 
(God,) that assembled the nation to see what should be done in 
the case of the city Gibeah. Regular courts of Justice were, 
for the most of the time in full operation. ‘The events related 
in the Book of Ruth took place during the days of the Judges ; 
and there we find regular courts of Judicature held at the gates 
of the cities, to one of which Boaz appeals when he proposec 
to marry the widow of an Israelite. ‘The very histories of 
these deliverances, show these seasons of oppressions to have 
been exceptions to the general state of things. ‘The wander- 
ing hordes who came in upon them like waves of fire, driving 
off their cattle and devouring their harvests, were large bodies 
of robbers or freebooters, who might have been easily repelled, 
had there been union in Israel. 

2. During this period there was very great anarchy in some 


parts of the kingdom. 

It may seem almost needless to remark here, that the last 
five chapters in the Book of Judges, are not in the regular 
order of time. The events took place soon after the death of 
Joshua, for we find Phinehas High Priest at the time of their 
occurrence. ‘They were probably put at the close of the Book, 
in order not to break the history. ‘They may be called an ap- 
pendix, and might as well have been put at the beginning as 
at the close. 

The story of the treatment of the wife or concubine of the 
Levite at the city of Gibeah, shows the almost entire want of 
civilization, to say nothing of refinement. “And when he 
was come into his house, he took a knife and laid hold on his 
concubine and divided her together with her bones, into twelve 
pieces, and sent her into all the coasts of Israel.” This was a 
summons to the whole nation, and the call probably, went in 
the name of Phinehas; but what people but those of a bar- 
barous age, would send pieces of a corpse to call them together! 
Something like this takes place among any barbarous people, 
and among none but barbarous. ‘The Indian warrior of our 
country, when he would call his warriors to battle, sends a stick 
to each, having as many notches scored in it, as there are days 
before the war commences. “When I send out one arrow,” 
said the half-civilized, talented Saladin, in the time of the Cru- 
gaders, “when I send out one arrow, a thousand horsemen 
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leap into the saddle; if { send two, five thousand; if I send 
my bow, ten thousand lances glisten in the sun.” Among the 
partially civilized clans uf Scotland, wlien a chieftain would 
gather his clan on a sudden emergency, he slew a goat, made 
a cross of light wood, seared its ends in fire, and quenched them 
in the blood of the goat. This was called the fiery cross. It 
was delivered to a swift runner who ran from hamlet to ham- 
let, stopping only long enough to name the place of rendez- 
vous. He who received the cross sent it forward with the same 
speed to the next village, and thus with incredable speed it 
passed over the hills and vallies of the Highlands. At the 
sight of the cross every male over sixteen, hastened to the place 
of rendezvous armed, and he who failed, suffered death by fire 
and sword, as by the emblem of the cross. So late as 1745-6, 
the Fiery Cross often made its circuits, and upon one emer- 
gency went over the whole district of Breadalbane, a tract of 
32 miles in three hours. It was usually prepared with the 
most awful curses on the head of him who refused to obey it. 
[See a curious account of this cross in Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
Canto IIIf. xi. and Note 1] Suppose when the pieces of this 
corpse were sent through Israel, the threatening was, “ God do 
so to him who comes not up to the gathering of Israel,” and 
we can see how it was that the nation almost to a man, rose up 
at the summons. At the same time it shows the want of an 
organized mode of conveying intelligence, and an awful say- 
ageness in those times when “there was no king in Israel.” 
The same inference also, is drawn from the beautiful song 
of Deborah. “In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath;— 
in the days of Jael, the highways were unoccupied, and tray- 
ellers walked through bye-ways ;” that is, the land was so des- 
titute of government, and so full of robbery, that the highways 
could not be travelled, and men must creep about in bye-paths. 
“'The inhabitants of the villages ceased, they ceased in Israel, 
until that I Deborah arose, that I arose a mother in Israel ;” 
that is, the state of the country was such, that the villagers could 
not till their land, and were obliged to flee into fenced or walled 
cities. “Then was war in the gates ;” that is, the courts of 
Justice which were held at the gates of the cities were broken 
up, and there was no redress or peace. ‘“ They that are deliv- 
ered from the noise of archers in the places of drawing water, 
there shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord ;” that 
is, their wells and cisterns were beset with robbers who were 
archers-—that is, horsemen, ready to drive off the cattle as they 
came for drink. How long such a state of things continued, 
or how widely these evils were spread, cannot be known ; but 
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strip the account of its poetic costume, and it shows, that the land 
was full of violence and robbery ; industry was at an end, 
because protection was. The punishment which Gideon in- 
flicted upon the rulers of Succoth, is also an evidence of the 
savageness of those times. “ And he took the Elders of the 
city and thorns of the wilderness and briers, and with them he 
taught the men of Succoth.” Severe teaching, truly ; but 
milder than the lesson which poor Warsaw has recently been 
taught. 

3. The Hebrews after entering the land of Canaan, were 
peculiarly exposed to the oppression of surrounding nations. 

(1.) Surrounding nations viewed them as intruders. A 
people strong enough to break away from slavery in Egypt, 
and to be victorious in their marches and wars, would be looked 
upon with peculiar jealousy, and great dread. 

(2.) Surrounding nations would delight to make war upon 
them for the sake of plunder. They brought much silver and 
gold out of Egypt. We are told they borrowed so as to spoil 
the Egyptians. It must require an immense sum of jewelry 
tocall for, or even allow, of such language. Whenever gold 
was required to build the tabernacle, or for any other purpose, 
they had it in abundance. Besides, they had an abundance of 
cattle which would attract the cupidity of surrounding nations. 
But the skill of the Hebrews in the arts, peculiarly drew the 
Barbarians upon them for plunder. ‘“ Moreover thou shalt 
make ten curtains of fine-twined linen, of blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, with cherubims of cunning work ;” that is, they 
were of beautiful colors and embroidery, with angels woven 
upon them. Thus the mother of Sisera looked out of the 
window expecting her son to return from the conquest of the 
Jews, with a prey of divers colors, a prey of divers colors of 
needle-work,—of divers colors of needle-work on both sides. 
Just call to mind how the barbarians poured down from the 
north, and like a cloud of pitch once overflowed Europe, and 
overturned the finest buildings and pillars which the art of man 
ever reared, for the sake of their ornaments, and you will not 
be surprised to see the eagerness with which their neighbors 
made war upon Israel for plunder. Thus the Midianites and 
children of the East came in swarms, and “encamped against 
them, and destroyed the increase of the earth till thou come 
unto Gaza, and left no sustenance for Israel.” Thus the an- 
gel found Gideon threshing in a hidden place, lest he should 
be plundered. 

(3.) The surrounding nations hated the religion of the 
Hebrews. They felt at once that such a religion held up be- 
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fore them mmist be a constant reproof. It was pouring in light 
upon their dark and abominable practices. ‘The same feelin 

whic! has always been exercised towards true reiigion. "Thug 
the Hebrews were hated in exact proportion to the purity of 
their religious state. Never did religion prosper among them 
as during some parts of the reign of David , and never was the 
opposition of surrounding nations so virulent. The same 
spirit precisely brought persecutions upon the Apostles. Even 
after all the glory of the Hebrews, their splendid kings, and 
their glorious history, their religion was hated still. Even the 
refined and liberal Cicero calls it barbara superstitio, and 
adds with all the feelings of a Roman, stantibus Hierosolymis, 
pacatisque Jud@is, tamen istorum religio sacrorum 4 
splendore hujus imperii, gravitate nominis, nostri, majo- 
rum institutis, abhorrebat. No doubt but this feeling added 
not a little to the fierceness of some of the wars upon the Jews, 
or, as they are emphatically called in the Bible, “the wars of 
God ;” that is, such as were undertaken in order to destroy the 
religion of God. 

(4.) The surrounding nations hated the Hebrews on ac- 
count of their form of government. 
The history of other nations is the history of their kings, 

Thus we read of Cyrus, Nebuchadnezzar, Darius, &c. ; but 
of the Jews, the children of Israel did so and so. Their goy- 
ernment was fully republican. ‘There were judges over tens; 
these were elected. ‘There were heads of families ; that is, 
every fifty-nine families elected one magistrate, and these ma- 
gistrates elected their princes or heads of thousands. Each 
tribe had its own representatives. "These met in council, with 
their prince, and, like our Congress, made war or peace. Some- 
times all the males in the nation assembled to transact busi- 
ness. Vide 19th and 24th chap. Ex. ; Josh. 9th. So Sam- 
uel addressed the whole nation when the »y came and clamored 
for a king. All the people were with Samuel at Gilgal, when 
their first king was elected. The daughters of Zelophehad 
came tothe whole congregation, and demanded possessions 
among their brethren, and the whole nation acted on the re- 
quest. Vide also Judges 20th chap. ‘Theirs was a govern- 
ment as much above that of any surrounding nation, as ours 
is superior to that of any in the darkest period of the dark ages. 
Liberty was hated then just as it now is. What are the crown- 
ed heads of Europe doing at this very time! They would 
rather have half of their crown-jewels drop out, than to have 
poor Greece free. ‘They dare not have a republic near them ; 

and they give an inch on the ground of despotism only as they 
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are compelled. But there was no such compulsion among the 
kings and nations around Canaan, and therefore were they 

r to put out the light of an example so dangerous. ‘This 
was undoubtedly, one great cause of the hatred of other na- 
tions. ‘Their government, as well as religion, was a model for 
the world. So we find all were ready to ruin the Hebrews the 
moment God took off his restraining hand; and nothing but 
this hand prevented their being swallowed up before. 

These remarks are deemed sufficient to show the correctness 
of a previous proposition: viz. that the surrounding nations 
were peculiarly desirous of exterminating the Hebrews. For 
among them, all enjoyed the same liberty. ‘There were no 
empty titles among them—no insignia of false glory :-—little 
of rank, except what arose from virtue, dignity of age, or ser- 
vices rendered their country. Their lands were parcelled out 
to the families, and could not be so alienated that a part of the 
nation should be poor, and a part. rich, a part noblemen and 
a part vassals. Men were called from the plough, as Sham- 
gar,—from threshing, as Gideon, from the sheep-fold, as David, 
tothe highest posts of honor. Heroes, kings, and prophets, 
came from any and all ranks of life. 

A word on the beauty of the composition of the Book of 
Judges, which, as before remarked, is probably from several 
different pens. Who would expect to find in a work contain- 
ing scraps of the history of troubles and war, some of the most 
beautiful writing that ever excited the admiration of man! 
These beautiful places are like the suns and rainbows which 
dance upon the tail of the hoarse peacock, and which are more 
beautiful for being seen in glimpses: or, as Spencer expresses 
it, like gold which is more beautiful for being partly covered 
with the loom in weaving :— 


« ———Round about the walls they clothed were 
With goodly arras of great majesty : 
Woven with gold and silk so close and near, 
That the rich metal lurked privily, 
As faining to be hid from curious eye; 
Yet here and there, and everywhere unawares, 
It showed itself, and shone unwillingly ; 
Like a discolored snake, whose hidden snares, 
Thro’ the green grass his long bright burnisht back declares.” 


What description of the penitence of a backsliding nation 
could be more beautiful than this? “ And it came to 
when the angel of the Lord spake these words unto all the 
children of Israel, that the people lifted up their voice and 
wept!” We frequently red. as follows: “and the earth had 
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rest four-score years ;” as if the very earth was troubled to its 
heart by the afflictions of the people of God, the hills and val- 
lies bowing under the oppression, till God raised up a deliverer, 
and then the earth could rest ! But the most remarkable spot 
is the song of Deborah, whose design is, to celebrate the deliver- 
ance of Israel by the mercy of God. Some parts of the poem 
are obscure ; but the parts which we do understand are inimit- 
able. I pass by the bold opening which astonishes and awes 
the reader at the very threshold. At the close of the song are 
the master-strokes. You see the mother of Sisera, driven here 
and there by alternate hope and fear, looking out of the win- 
dow with all the solicitude of a mother. Her son has led his 
army down to fight Israel, and it is time for the battle to be 
over, and for her son to return a conqueror. 


*‘ Thro’ the window she looked and cried out— 
The mother of Siseia thro’ the lattice ; 
Wherefore is his chariot so long in coming— 
Wherefore linger the wheels of his chariot?” 


Anticipating the consolations of her friends, she talks on, 
giddy between hope and fear, though she tries to conceal her 
fears. 


“ Her wise ladies answer her :— 
Yea, she returns answer to herself— 
Have they not found? Have they not divided the spoil ?” 


“ How well adapted,” says Lowth, “every sentence, every 
word is, to the character of the speaker. She takes no ac 
count of the slaughter of the enemy, of the valor and conduct 
of the conqueror, of the multitudes of the captives, but burns 
with a female thirst of prey and spoils. Nothing is omitted 
which is calculated to attract and engage the passions of a vain 
and trifling woman ;—slaves, gold, and rich apparel. Nor is 
she satisfied with the bare enumeration of them: she repeats, 
she amplifies, she heightens every circumstance: she seems to 
have the very plunder in her immediate possession : she pauses 
and contemplates every particular !” 


“ Have they not found ?—Have they not divided the spoil ?— 

To every man a damsel, yea, a damsel or two !— 

To Sisera a spoil of divers colors !— 

A spoil of needle-work of divers colors, 

A spoil for the rich of divers colors of needle-work on either side!” 


Such the dreams of the fond and sanguine mother! See 
how the fatal disappointment is more than insinuated by the 
sudden, unexpected, awful catastrophe !—“ So let all thine ene- 
mies perish, O Lord!” How eloquent is the very silence of 
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this doting mother—much more forcible than any descrip- 
tion, however accurately painted! [Vide a beautiful version and 
critique upon this song by Prof. Robinson, in the Biblical Repos- 
itory.| Let it be remembered too, that this beautiful song was 
committed to memory by the great army of Barak, and it will 
be seen that ten thousand men could not learn such a song 
and carry it home, without influencing the whole nation. Ik 
has been said by one, that if he might make the ballads of a 
nation, he could mould and govern that nation. No wonder 
then, that the Holy Ghost should dictate songs, and that 
Prophets should teach by poetry and song. Poetry and songs 
are easily committed to memory, and long retained; hence 
we see the wisdom of God in giving #0 great a part of the Bi- 
ble in poetry, for a.people who had no such art as printing. 

I shall trust myself to give but one more example of what is 
beautiful in this book. It is Gideon’s answer, chap. 8, when the 
tribe of EX;phraim complained, that they were not called at first, 
though they went out and aided in completing his victory. He 
might have blamed them for waiting to be called, since they 
might have gone first as well as he; but he turns away wrath by 
a soft answer. It will be remembered, that Abiezer was the 
region of country which followed Gideon to battle. “ And 
they did chide with him sharply. And he said unto them, 
what have I done now in comparison with you? Is not the 

leaning of the grapes of Ephraim, better than the vintage of 
Abiezer? God hath delivered into your hands the princes of 
Midian, Oreb and Zeeb: and what was I able to do in com- 
parison with you? ‘Then their anger was abated towards him 
when he said that.” Here is a simple narrative. No notes of 
admiration at the meekness of Gideon, or at the effects of a 
soft answer in turning away wrath. Let this be compared 
with a truly beautiful passage from an uninspired pen, Henry 
Martyn. “Putting my gun into the boat, | walked into the 
village where the boat stopped for the night, and found the 
worshippers of Cali by the sound of their drums and cymbals. 
Iidid not think of speaking to them on account of their being 
Bengalees. But being invited to walk in by the Brahmins, I 
walked within the railing, and asked a few questions about 
the idol. The Brahmin, who spoke bad Hindostanee, disputed 
with great heat, and his tongue run faster than I could follow, 
and the people, who were about one hundred, shouted applause. 
But I continued to ask my questions without making any 
temarks upon the answers. I asked, among other things, 
whether what I had heard of Vishnu and Brahma were true, 
which he confessed. I forebore to press him with the conse- 
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quences, which he seemed to feel, and so I told him what was 
my belief. The man grew quite mild, and said it was chulg 
bat, (good words) and asked me seriously at last, what | 
thought—was idol-worship true or false? I felt it a matier of 
thankfulness, that I could make known the truth of God, 
though but a stammerer, and that I had declared it in the pres. 
ence of a devil. And this I also learned, that the power of 
gentleness is irresistible. I was never more astonished than at 
the change of deportment in the hot-headed Brahmin!” This 
is beautiful; and was doubtless, penned by Martyn, as he says, 
to shew that “ the power of gentleness is irresistible.” The 
account of Gideon was penned for the same purpose. But 
how differently is the story told. The whole account of the 
controversy between a successful and powerful general and the 
tribe of Ephraim, is despatched in two or three verses. The 
pronoun J and my, is used only twice. But in Martyn’s ac- 
count you have J and my, just twenty times! Thus the 
most beautiful of human composition is tame in comparison 
with that of the Bible. See too the difference as to particulars, 
In the account of Gideon, you have just enough to show you 
the conclusion. In Martyn you have item after item till they 
become painful: you see him putting his gun into the boat, 
walking to the village, finding the temple by the noise of mu- 
sic, and what music it was, then that they could not speak 
Hindoostanee, but spake Bengalee—that he was invited in, and 
went in, asked questions, the priest angry, talked fast, Martyn 
kept cool, continued to ask questions, &c. embracing a multi- 
tude of particulars which in the Bible are omitted, when the 
Holy Spirit would teach us that the power of gentleness is 
irresistible. 

Thus, though I fear I have been tedious, I have only cleared 
away the rubbish preparatory to entering this very ancient 
Temple. Were there time and space, the following questions 
merit a careful and full answer. 

1. What was the office of the Judges? 

2. What the individual character of each, as men, and as 
good and useful men, particularly Jephtha and Sampson ? 

3. What instruction peculiarly profitable can the world now 
derive from this book ? 

4. Isthere any thing in it which throws light upon the 
character of God as Immanuel ? 

5. Is there any thing in the accounts in this book degrad- 
ing to religion or to the character of God? 

May some abler pen answer these questions. 
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SELFISHNESS AND DEPRAVITY. 


By Professor Pond. 


In discussing the subject under consideration, it is proposed, 

First, to describe selfishness. 

Secondly, to show that unrenewed men are universally sel- 
fish. And 

Thirdly, to inquire into the bearing of this truth upon the 
natural character of mankind. 

By selfishness I mean something more than that instinctive 
desire of happiness and aversion to misery, which is a part 
of our constitution—which we possess in common with all sen- 
tient beings—which is not a matter of choice, and of course is not 
of a moral nature.—I mean, too, something very different from 
that due or proportionate regard to self, to our own concerns, 
our interest and happiness, which is required of us in the Scrip- 
tures, and which our circumstances render needful. We are 
required to love our neighbor as ourselves,—which implies that 
we are to love ourselves as our neighbor. We are to love both 
ourselves and our neighbor, not separately and supremely, but 
as parts of the great whole, and in proportion to perceived wor- 
thiness of affection. In addition to this, we are entrusted with 
our Own proper concerns, in a sense that we are not entrusted 
with those of our neighbor, and it is no more than right that the 
trust should be executed. It is right that we should provide for 
our own personal necessities, and for the wants of our families; 
and that we should leave our neighbor to a certain extent, to 
make the same provision for himself and his. An apostle di- 
rects, that Christians “learn first to show piety at home ;” and 
he declares, that “if any provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” 1 Tim. v. 4, 8. 

Selfishness is a disproportionate and supreme love of self. 
It is a reigning desire of personal emolument and gratification. 
Itis a setiing of self above every thing, and a pursuing of one’s 
private, separate interest as the chief good. With the selfish 
man, the great question in regard to measures is, How will they 
affect me? How will they bear upon my reputation, my in- 
terest, my family, my prospects and happiness? With suchan 
one, self isthe central point, and objects are chosen or refused, 
loved or hated, just according as they bear upon this. 

The affections of the disinterested travel abroad through- 
out the universe. They fix supremely upon God, because 
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he is supremely, infinitely worthy, And they fix upos 
other objects, and{ upon self among the rest, in proportion 
to perceived worthiness. But the affections of the selfish 
man are all drawn around a single point, and that point 
is self. Over this he broods; upon this he dotes ; and the de- 
gree of affection which is expended upon other objects depends 
entirely upon the relation which they sustain to this. 

Iam to show, in the second place, that mankind, in a state of 
nature, are universally selfish. 

The truth of this proposition, I might almost say, is almost 
universally admitted. It is admitted, not only by evangelical 
Christians, but by the generality of mere worldly men. Such 
men tell us, that other considerations may influence people oc- 
casionally, but self-interest always; that when you have learn- 
ed what a man judges to be for his interest, you may safely 
calculate how he will act. I have conversed with numerous in- 
dividuals in regard to this matter, and of individuals of almost 
every character, from the most virtuous to the most unprinci- 
pled ; and though widely differing on other subjects, I have 
found them wonderfully accordant in this, that mankind are 
selfish. 

Indeed, this is a point on which every one’s experience adds 
its testimony. We all know, if we have been accustomed to 
examine our hearts at all, that so far back as we can recollect, 
we have been (for the most part, if not entirely) under the do- 
minion of selfishness ;—that, in respect to temporal things, our 
chief inquiry has been, what we should eat, and what we should 
drink, and wherewithal we and ours should be provided for; 
and if our hearts have been exercised on the subject of religion, 
that a principal source of anxiety has been, our own personal 
salvation. But although the universal selfishness of men isso 
generally admitted, and is a truth to which every man’s experi- 
ence responds, still, it may be necessary to establish it by un- 
questionable proof ;—by an appeal to observation and facts. 

How early and clearly do we discover selfishness in chil- 
dren? Little children are incapable of much disguise. They 
commonly speak and act out their real feelings. And how ob- 
viously do they exhibit feelings of selfishness? For what do 
they cry, but that self may be gratified? And for what are 
they pleased, but that self ts gratified? And for what do they 
contend one with another, but to get or to keep some good to 
themselves? And for what are they angry and revengeful, 
but to resent some injury supposed to be inflicted on the same 
darling object ? 

And those feelings of selfishness which children manifest 
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without disguise, men labor to disguise in vain. Men common- 

ly are ashamed of them, and endeavor to conceal them ; but 
effort is entirely unsuccessful. 

The selfishness of the world is manifest in most of those 


maxims which pass current in society, and which, with not a 


few, have more authority than the precepts of the Bible. The 
spirit of these maxims, in numerous instances, is just about this, 
‘Take care of yourself;’ ‘Look well to your own interest ;’ 
‘Keep what you have got, and get what you can ;—all going, 
not only to justify, but to inculcate, downright selfishness. 

The selfishness of the world is manifest in that suspicion 
and distrust with which we early come to regard our fellow be- 
ings. If men loved one another as themselves, there would be 
no room for suspicion or distrust. ‘The most perfect confidence 
would be restored, and would be universal. It is because we 
are satisfied that those around us are selfish, and will injure us 
if they can, that we distrust them; and for the same reason, 
they distrust us. 

If mankind are not selfish, what mean the locks on our 
doors, with which to exclude the midnight intruder? And 
what mean the notes, and bonds, and deeds, with which we 
endeavor to compel those with whom we have intercourse to be 
true and faithful to their engagements? These things would 
not be needed, and would be unknown, in a world where each 
loved his neighbor as himself. It is selfishness which has crea- 
ted the necessity for them, and which has led to their invention 
and their existence. It is selfishness which disposes one man 
to invade the rights of another ; and it is because of the abound- 
ing selfishness of the world, that we all find it necessary to be 
furnished with the means of repelling such invasion. 

The selfishness of men is clearly manifest in their bargains. 
Why, it may be asked, do the buyer and seller so often disagree 
respecting the value of whatever is in question between them ? 
And why do they always disagree in a particular way—the 
seller estimating it more highly than the buver? To be sure, 
if they were disinterested, they might not always agree in judge- 
ment; but in this case, they would be as likely to disagree one 
way as the other. ‘The seller would be as likely to say to the 
buyer, ‘ You offer me too much, as ‘ You offer me too little ;’ 
and the buyer would be as likely to say to the seller, ‘ The 
thing is worth more than you ask,’ as to say, ‘ It is worth less.’ 
Ihardly need remark, how very different from this the mutual 
intercourse of mankind always has been, and still is, in this sel- 
fish world. Bargains often are little better than mere trials of 
skill, in the pitiable arts of over-reaching and deceiving. The 
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buyer saith, “ It is naught, It is naught ; but when he is gone 
his way, then he boasteth.” And the seller is as selfish and ag 
fraudulent as he. 

The institutions of men all assume the dominion of selfish- 
ness, and are based upon it, asa first principle. What, for in- 
stance, are the laws of civil society, but so many attempts to 
restrain and control selfishness? 'The prohibitions in our statute 
books are in effect this, ‘ You shali not act out your selfish feel- 
ings, in this way, that, and the other, to the injury of your 
neighbor.’ 

How manifestly, and how properly too, do our courts all pro- 
ceed upon the principle, that mankind are selfish? Why may 
not a man be judge or witness in his own cause, but that he is 
presumed to be selfish? And why may not the wife, whose 
interests are identified witin those of her husband, be a witness 
in his favor, but that she, too, is presumed to be selfish ?—I do 
not complain of these regulations. They are what they shouid 
be, and must be, in this selfish world. But then howclearly do 
they show—for this is the point—that the world is selfish. 

The quarrels among men invariably originate in selfishness; 
and by one side, or the other, or both, are continued in the 
same spirit. Men never quarrel to promote the good of each 
other, but always with a view to advance or defend their own 
private interests. ‘This man, in his zeal for self, encroaches on 
the rights of that; and that, with an equally selfish zeal, re- 
taliates, and revenges the wrong. A furious quarrel is now 
begun, to be carried on with mutual bitterness and fraud, and 
to be terminated, probably, in the grave. 

The instances of falsehood, with which this world is so 
deeply disgraced, are all so many proofs of selfishness. Men 
do not utter falsehoods for the good of their neighbors, but com- 
monly with a view to injure some of them, and to promote their 
own private interests. 

The profligacy, sensuality, and intemperance of men are 
but so many exhibitions of selfishness; since these vices are 
invariably pursued with a real though mistaken endeavor after 
personal enjoyment. 

And what is the multiform avarice of the world, but a selfish 
desire to retain and increase wealth? And what is the am- 
bition of the world, but a selfish desire to advance in honor 
and in power? And what is the revenge so commonly in- 
dulged, but a selfish determination to injure others, because 
they are supposed to have injured us? Indeed, all those 


numerous and nameles vices, with which this world has been — 
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filled, and under the weight of which it has groaned, are but 
go many instances and exhibitions of selfishness. 

The selfishness which is so manifest in the actions of indi- 
viduals, is equally conspicuous in the movements of public 
bodies, and of nations.—What scenes of selfishness, for ex- 
ample, are most of our public elections? The claims of rival 
candidates are pushed, with a great show of patriotism, and 
with a zeal and interest which could hardly be exceeded, if the 
existence of the nation were at stake ;—and allfor what? ‘To 
gratify, in the first place, the ambition of the individuals pro- 
moted ; and then to gratify the numberless dependents, who 
are receiving bribes, or expecting offices at their hands. 

The wars of nations, like ihe quarrels of individuals, al- 
ways originate in selfishness. “From whence,” asks an Apos- 
tle, “come wars and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts? Ye lust and have not; ye kill, and 
desire to have, and cannot obtain.” ‘To gratify the lust of 
power or of gain, one nation encroaches on the rights of anoth- 
er. Reparation is, of course, demanded, and revenge is taken. 
Open war is now proclaimed, the sword is drawn, and battle- 
fields are strewed with slain and drenched in blood. 

Indeed, the whole intercourse of nations, one with another, 
proceeds avowedly on the principle of selfishness. It has been 
openly contended by writers on national law, that however be- 
nevolent individuals may be, nations must take care of them- 
selves. National policy may and must be selfish. 

Men betray a consciousness of universal selfishness, in the 
readiness with which they impute selfish motives, one to anoth- 
er, in actions which are seemingly and professedly benevolent. 
Such actions are always suspected by men of the world, and 
the motives of those who perform them are impeached. And 
when actions are sometimes witnessed, which do not admit of 
being resolved into selfishness, these are regarded by such men 
as perfectly mysterious and unaccountable. It was, no doubt, 
very mysterious to the court of Pharaoh, that Moses should 
prefer affliction with the people of God, to all the honors and 
pleasures of a palace. It was mysterious to the chief priests 
and Pharisees, that Paul should attach himself to the despised 
Nazarines, in contempt of the high worldly advantages which 
they held out to him. And it is equally mystericus to men of 
the world now, that young persons of education and promise 
should be willing to leave their friends and homes, and go to 
the destitute of our land, or, to the distant heathen, with no 
better prospect than that of wearing out life, and encountering 
hardship, suffering, and death, for the advancement of Christ’s 
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kingdom and the salvation of souls.—The occasion of all this 

mystery is, that men are naturally selfish, and they believe all 
around them to be selfish. They have no notion or conception, 
from their own experience, of any higher principle of action 
than selfishness. Of course, when they witness actions, for 
which no selfish motives can be assigned, they are puzzled with 
them, and know not how to account for them. 

It would be superfluous to adduce farther proof of that which 
is so obvious as scarcely to need proof;—of that which most 
men are willing to admit, and which the experience of all men 
declares to be true. Selfishness may well be regarded as the 
mainspring of human conduct. Whether in childhood or 
manhood, whether among the savage or the civilized portions 
of mankind, selfishness, in the present condition of the world, 
isthe grand moving principle of the human race. Men plan 
and execute, they bustle and labor for ¢hemselves. For this, 
the student studies, and the husbandman tills the earth, and 
the mechanic visits his shop, and the merchant his warehouse, 
and the seamam traverses the deep, and all the powers of na- 
ture are pressed into the service of man. Self is the rallying 
point with each individual. Self is the ruling motive with all, 
—unless it be with a very few ; and these are looked upon by 
the mass of men as anomalies and mystics, for whose actions 
it is impossible to give any rational account. It is thought the 
strangest thing on earth, that a person should be willing to 
labor, as Paul did, and as the Saviour did, without a supreme 
and governing regard to his own private interest. 

Having described selfishness, and shown that mankind, while 
unrenewed, are universally selfish, I proceed, thirdly, to inquire 
into the bearing of this truth upon the natural character of our 
race. 

And obviously it must have a very important bearing, ac- 
cording to the views which are entertained of selfishness. If 
selfishness is right, as some pretend, then this is a very holy 

world—as holy as Paradise—as holy as heaven. But if self- 
ishness is in its nature wrong, then this is a very sinful world. 
It will depend on the views to be taken of selfishness, not only 
whether men are entirely depraved, but whether they are de- 
praved at all. That they are naturally and universally selfir}, 
there can be no doubt; and now if selfishness is a virtue, it is 
idle to talk about the depravi ity of men. If selfishness is a vit- 
tue, not the angels in heaven are more uniformly virtuous, than 
we are in this lower world. But if selfishness is sinful, it is 
not enough to say that we are partially depraved, we are en- 
tirely so. If selfishness is sinful,‘ then the strong representa- 
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tions of Scripture respecting the sinfulness of unsanctified 
men are fully justified. Their hearts are full of evil, and 


fully set in them to do evil. Every imagination and thought 


of their selfish hearts are only evil, and that continually. 

In order to determine, then, the bearing of the great fact 
which has been established—the universal selfishness of men 
—upon the question of their native character, it is indispensa- 
ble that a previous question be settled. Is selfishness right, or 
wrong ? Is it holy, or is it sinful ? 

In answer to these inquiries, 1 think it may be clearly shown, 
that selfishness, in its very nature—in all its forms and degrees 
—is sinful. 

1. Selfishness is sinful, in the first place, because it is wnrea- 
sonable. What is there in this little self, to entitle it to su- 

me regard? Am J more worthy of love than God, and 
than all other beings, that I should love myself more than all ? 
Is my little private interest of more consequence than the inter- 
ests of Christ’s kingdom, and of the . wuiverse, that I should 
pursue it as an ultimate good ?—Kvery selfish affection is obvi- 
ously unreasonable ; and of course sinful. It is loving a very 
little object more than one of infinite magnitude. It is esteem- 
ing, valuing a mere trifle, beyond the interests of the universe. 

2. Selfishness is sinful, because it is uniformly condemned by 
the enlighiened conscience. ‘Though an affection which ev- 
ery person naturally cherishes, it is one (when called by the 
right name, and seen in its true colors) which no person in 
conscience can approve. It is one of which every man is 
ashamed, and which his feelings prompt him to conceal.— 
How do we regard manifest selfishness in our neighbors, and 
in those with whom we have intercourse? Do we think of 
them the better for it, or the worse? Do we approve and es- 
teem them the more, or the less? But as much as we despise 
selfishness in our neighbors, so much do they despise it in us ; 
and so much should we despise and condemn it in ourselves, were 
it not for the influence of this very selfishness, in searing our 
consciences and hardening our hearts. 

3. Selfishness is sinful, because it is condemned in the 
Scriptures. ‘ We that are strong,” says the Apostle, “ ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves ;” in other words, we ought not to be selfish. “Christ 
died for all, that they which live should live no longer unto 
themselves ;’ or which is the same, that they should be no 
longer selfish. The oft repeated command to deny ourselves, 
is an express prohibition of selfishness. It is noticed by Paul 
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as among the deplorable characteristics of the last days, that 
men shall be “lovers of their own selves.” 

4. Selfishness is sinful, because it is directly opposed to the 
example of Christ. Was Christ selfish? Some, indeed, have 
said that he was; and in proof of it have quoted the represen- 
tation of the Apostle, that it was for the joy that was set be- 
Sore him, that he endured the cross. But what was this joy 
that was set before Christ? Was it a selfish, or a benevolent 
joy? Was it the joy of seeing his own private interest pro- 
moted? Or the joy of seeing his Father glorified, and the 
happiness of the universe increased, and myriads of lost souls 
redeemed from death, in consequence of his sufferings? Let 
any one contemplate the example of Christ, from the moment 
when he engaged in the work of our redemption to his final 
ascension into heaven ;-—see him who was rich, for our sakes 
becoming poor, that we through his poverty might be rich ;-— 
see him who was in the form of God, and thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God, voluntarily taking upon himself the 
form of a servant, and humbling himself and becoming obedi 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross ;—and say, if his 
whole example is not one continued and most illustrious exhi- 
bition of disinterested love—a continued reproof and condem- 
nation of every form and degree of selfishness. 

5. Selfishness is sinful, because it is directly opposed to the 
law of God. This law requires, that we love God with all 
the heart; but the selfish person loves himself with all the 
heart. This law also requires, that we love our neighbor as 
ourselves ; but the selfish person loves himself more than his 
neighbor, and more than all other beings. The Divine law 
requires, that whether we eat, or drink, or whatever we do, all 
should be done to the glory of God; but whatever the selfish 
person does is done with a supreme regard to his own private 
interest and happiness. The contrariety of selfishness to the 
law of God, is direct and palpable. It cannot but be perceived 
by all who have any conception of what the Divine law re- 

uires. But is not an affection, which is directly contrary to 

e law of God, sinful? What is sin, but a transgression of 
the Divine law ? 

6. Selfishness is sinful, because its tendency, when unre 
strained, is tc spread disorder, confusion, and misery, through- 
out the universe—Holy love,—which fixes supremely on 
God, and impartially on the creatures of God, in propor- 
tion to their worthiness, serves to unite, as with a golden 
chain and in a most blessed union, all intelligent beings. It 
binds them together in one harmonious and happy commu- 
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nity, each sympathizing with every other, and loving all around 
him as himself.—-But selfishness is directly the opposite of this 
holy love. It is a principle of disunion, disorganization, and 
confusion. It separates every one from his fellow, and influ- 
ences each to set up for himself, in opposition to all the rest. 
It creates as many centres of attraction, as many separate in- 
terests, as there are individuals under its control ; and prompts 
each to take care of himself, whatever may become of those 
around him. Now it is easy to see that a principle such as this 
tends necessarily to division, confusion, and misery. It leads 
to wars and fightings among nations ; and to the indulgence 
of every vice, and to the perpetration of all manner of crimes, 
among individuals. It is ambition; it is avarice ; it is envy, 
malice, and revenge. Indeed, there is no sin or vice which 
does not originate in selfishness, and which does not partake of 
the nature of this base affection. Surely, then, the least that 
can be said of selfishness is, that it is always sinful. In every 
instance—in all iis forms and degrees—it is sinful and abom- 
inable in the sight of a holy God. 

But I have before shown, (what is generally admitted) that 
men are naturally and universally selfish. How then is the 
conclusion to be resisted, that they are naturally and univer- 
sally sinful. 

This, 1 well know, is a disputed proposition. It presents, 
also, a humbling and melancholy view of the human charac- 
ter. But it is no more melancholy than true. That we are 
all naturally selfish beings, no one can deny. And certainly 
we are as sinful as we are selfish ; for all selfishness is sin. 
Who then can deny that mankind, in a state of nature, are 
“dead in trespasses and sins?” Who can be ignorant or 
insensible of this humbling fact, in relation to his own charac- 
ter ? 

The best and only way to convince persons of their great 
sinfulness, is to explain the subject, and show them what sin 
is. We may silence them trom the Bible; that is, if they will 
receive the Bible in its plain and obvious import. But we wish 
todo something more than silence them. We wish to con- 
vince them ; to satisfy them; and to leave an impression of 
their sinfulness on their hearts. And in order to this, we must 
tell them what sin is, and make it so plain that they cannot 
mistake it. And this is what I have endeavored, in the pre- 
vious pages, to do. My readers all know that they are natur- 
ally selfish beings. When you look back upon the past cur- 
rent of your affections, you see how they have been perpetu- 
ally flowing in the channel of selfishness. But every selfish 
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affection that you have ever indulged is wholly sinful. Every 
such affection is a transgression of God’s law, and renders you 
odious and guilty in his sight. How then can you suffer your. 
selves to dream of the native innocence and purity of your 
characters ? How can any one say, with the Jews of old, “J 
have not sinned ; and therefore his anger shall turn away 
from me.” 

The doctrine of the entire natural depravity of the human 
heart is one requiring to be much insisted on, and to be firmly 
established. It is fundamental, among the doctrines of grace; 
and yet it is so contrary to the common apprehensions of 
thoughtless, careless sinners, and so revoiting to their pride, that 
they will disbelieve and reject it as long 1s possible. 

The views which persons entertain respecting their natural 
character and state, will have a controlling influence upon their 
faith, and upon all their religious course and prospects. Let 
a person adopt the conclusion, and become settled in it, that he 
is naturally good—as good almost as he wishes to be ; and he 
feels in no need of a Divine Saviour, and will not long believe 
that such a Saviour is provided. He feels in no need of an 
atonement, and will be easily led to deny that an atonetent 
has been made. He feels in no need of a change of heart, 
and doubts whether such a change is ever experienced. He 
feels in no need of the sanctifying operations of the Holy 
Ghost, and does not know that there is any Holy Ghost. He 
feels in no danger of eternal punishment, and cannot believe 
that the wicked will be punished, as the Bible represents. He 
begins with doubting his own depravity, and ends in becoming 
a thorough going liberalist and sceptic. 

The truth is—and I hope it may be impressed on every 
reader—we are naturally and entirely depraved beings. 
So God assures us in his word; and the same fact stares upon 
us, whenever we lock out into the world around us, or look in- 
ward upon our own hearts. Selfishness stands written in cap- 
itals every where ; and all selfishness is sin. And it is impor- 
tant that men believe this truth; and not only so, but that 
they feel it. They must feel that they are sick, before they 
will apply to the Physician for help. ‘They must feel that they 
are sinful, self-ruined creatures, before they will go to the Son 
of God that they may be saved. 
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THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


Luke xvi. 1—8. 


The object of our Lord in this parable seems to be princi- 

lly to inculcate a right use of riches. The parable contains, 
Sever, many important suggestions respecting life and duty 
generally. And the use to be made of it in these remarks, 
relates wholly to our spiritual condition and the duty which, 
situated as we are, devolves upon us in relation to our salya- 
tion. 

The steward is to be regarded as personating man generally. 
By his lord, may be understood, God our Maker, who is Lord 
of all. ‘The circumstances of our situation are such as will be 
named, and the duty devolving on us is such as must unavoid- 
ably arise out of the circumstances. The children of this 
world are all those who are impenitent, particularly the world- 
ly. While by the children of light may be understood all those 
who are penitent and converted. The steward is called un- 
just, because, whether we regard the waste he suffered in his 
master’s goods, or the fraud he practised with his lord’s credi- 
tors, he was evidently in both respects unjust. 

The topics which present themselves for particular consider- 
ation are,—the similarity between the worldly circumstances of 
the steward and our spiritual circumstances—the commenda- 
tion passed on him in view of the course he took when he found 
himself straitened and in difficulty—and the course we must 
take to have commendation passed on us, and be received to 
everlasting habitations. 

1. The similarity between the worldly circumstances of the 
steward and our spiritual circumstances. 

(1.) The first point of parallelism between us and the stew- 
ard is, that as he was a steward, so we are stewards. 

What is a steward? He is one who manages another's busi- 
ness and is responsible accordingly. Ministers of the Gospel 
are “stewards of the mysteries of God,” because they are 
“ambassadors for Christ,” oct under his authority, and con- 
duct the affairs of his church, 

Ministers of state are stewards. They are betrusted with 
the business of government, and have important concerns to 
transact in which they and others have a deep interest. 

In like manner, in the parable of the nobleman who went 
into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, all men are 
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represented as stewards. “ He called his ten servants and de- 
livered unto them ten pounds, and said unto them, ‘Occupy till 
I come.”’ In this parable, the nobleman represents our Lord, 
and the servants his disciples. ‘The commitment of the ten 
talents to them signfies cur being betrusted with our various 
powers, faculties, blessings and privileges. "The whole teaches 
our obligations, the certainty of our being called to account, and 
the impartiality, strictness and equity with which we shall be 
treated. 

We therefore are stewards. We are betrusted with various 
gifts which we hold in trust for our Master’s use. We are 
ourselves these gifts. Weare at once the occupiers, and the 
gifts to be occupied. We have, as we say, immortal minds, 
That is, we are those minds ourselves. Now, they are the 
gift of God. He has a perfect right to them. We are his 
property and not our own. We are instruments—living, ani- 
mated instruments. Endowed with the power of self-motion, 
and capable of working ourselves, we are the instruments of 
his glory. 

First, therefore, our existence—our simple being, is a be- 
trustment which makes us stewards. These faculties and 
powers by which we are constituted what we are, and which 
are the gift of God, we are to employ for him. We hold them 
in trust for God. Our intellects and hearts, our understanding, 
will and affections are betrusted to us to be exercised for God, 
and consecrated to his service. Every exercise of every power is 
pledged aforehand to God, from the fact that he gave that power 
and requires such an exercise of it as shall he for his glory. 

Next, besides our existence—our simple being, the means 
and opportunity of cultivating ourselves in the service of 
God, are a betrustment which makes us stewards. We are 
active beings in our very nature. Indeed, to act, belongs to us 
as a necessary attribute of our existence. Activity is as an essen- 
tial property of mind, as extension or solidity is of matter. We 
must think and have our feelings of preference and dislike. 
To have it otherwise with us would be for us to cease to be 
what we are—moral agents.—Now in this state God gives us 
means and opportunities of thinking and feeling, and conse- 
quently, of acting as we ought ; and this constitutes us stew- 
ards in relation to the manner in which we act. As with our 
faculties so with our means and opportunities of cultivating 
them, whether they be greater or smaller, we are stewards ac- 
cording to the extent and variety of what is afforded and given 
us to possess. "The whole possession of his bounty, be it more 
or less, we are to occupy as his stewards ; and for every oppor- 
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tunity of employing it to his honor we are accountable to him, 
the rightful Proprietor and Lord of all. The unjust steward 
was bound to a faithful occupancy for his lord, of all committed 
to his care, and so it is with us—only we have the bountiful 
and only Lord God for our Lord, while his lord was a man like 
himself. But he was a steward, and we also are stewards. 

(2.) The second point of similarity between us and the stew- 
ard is, that as he wasted his master’s goods, so we have wasted 
our Master’s goods. It is to be supposed the steward was com- 
petent to his business. ‘The master expected no more than 
might have been rendered. At least, his interest would have 
disinclined him to commit more to his steward than he thought 
might be faithfully superintended and improved. Waste there- 
fore, must have come from neglect or misuse ; from want of 
care and attention. It implies unfaithfulness and criminal dis- 
regard to duty. 

In this respect the similarity holds between «.- .ad the stew- 
ard. We stand accused with the charge of having wasted our 
Master’s goods. And, whether we regard the employment of 
our powers and faculties in his service, or that of the bounty he 
has given us, and the improvement of opportunities afforded us 
of glorifying his name, we are guilty. Instead of serving God 
in every exercise as we ought, we have in every exercise come 
short of his glory and our duty. We have never loved him 
in a single exercise with “all our heart and mind, and soul 
and strength, and our neighbor as ourselves.” Nor have we 
employed the means and opportunities of cultivation, whether 
of ourselves or others, as we ought. We are therefore guilty. 
Nay, we are not guilty of mere defect and negligence, of care- 
lessness and inattention. ‘These, in relation to God, considering 
who he is and what he has done for us, would be sufficient. 
But we have done more. We have not merely neglected to 
improve as we should what God has given—we have not 
merely withheld affection and service such as we ought to ex- 
ercise and render: but we have perverted what he has given, 
and we have come out in rebellion against him. Every sin is 
rebellion, and we are sinners. Sin has been justly defined 
to “be any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law 
of God ;” and we we have not only never conformed to it, but 
constantly transgressed it, notwithstanding the benevolent tend- 
ency of obedience, and the high and holy authority with which 
the law is established. We are guilty, “ we are verily guilty.” 

(3.) A third point of parallelism consists in this, that we are 
now no longer considered faithful and trust-worthy, but dis- 
loyal and faithless. Such was evidently the case with the unjust 
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steward. However honest and worthy of. confidence his lord 
may have regarded him once, he now regards him so no longer. 
He has detected his unfaithfulness, and found him disappoint- 
ing his confidence ; till now, at length, he has confidence in him 
no longer, but regards him as altogether treacherous and deceit- 
ful. ‘So it is with us in relation to God. He created man up. 
right, after his own image. He looked upon his work with pleas- 
ure, and pronounced it very good. But he does so now no 
longer. Since the fall, all have strayed, and God treats us now 
as treacherous and deceitful. He curses the man who trust- 
eth in man and inaketh flesh his arm. ‘The solemn declara- 
tion of his word is, “ The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” He adds also the appealing interrog- 
atory, “ Who can know it?’ He regards us as having prov- 
ed ourselves to be destitute of right affection toward him. We 
have disloyally withheld our service and perversely misapplied 
his bounty. ‘There is therefore, a parallelism between us and 
the unjust steward in this respect. 

(4.) ‘There remains also a fourth point of parallelism in this, 
that as the steward was called to an account for his unfaithful- 
ness and perversion, we also shall be called to an account in 
like manner. ‘lhe master of the steward had probably, de- 
tected his dishonesty now of a long time. He had been ob- 
serving, how his interests were served, whether the steward did 
his duty or neglected it; and he had discovered his unfaith- 
fulness. 

In like manner, while God looks down to see if there are 
any that seek after him, he beholds all gone astray, so that in 
the language of the psalmist “ there is none that doeth good, no 
not one.” A report went up to the master of the steward im- 
peaching his character and conduct ; upon which the master 
said, “ How is it that I hear this of thee ? give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.” And a re- 
port impeaching us has gone up to the throne of the great God 
our Saviour. He delays casting us out of our stewardship for 
the present ; but we stand accused before him by his holy word. 
He waits our repentance and better conduct, that, if recovered 
and proved faithful, he may, advance us by and by to a station 
nearer to himself; but sooner or later, if we do not repent and 
believe in Christ, the summons will come, “ Give an account of 
thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.” It is 
appointed unto all men once to die, but after déath the judge- 
ment. For we shall all stand before the judgement-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive according to the deeds done 
in the body, whether they be good or whether they be evil. 
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(5.) There is one point more, fifthly, to be considered, which is, 
that, being called to give an account of ourselves we must un- 
avoidably find ourselves straitened and in difficulty. Weneed 
but a slight acquaintance with ourselves to know that we are 
chargeable with guilt in the sight of God. We may turn 
away our eye from it—in the thoughtlessness and vanity of sin, 
we may flatter ourselves with our own deceivings till our iniqui- 
ty be found hateful, but we can never look candidly and im- 
partially at the truth respecting us, and not discover that we 
are undone. As often as, and, whenever we are brought upon 
the subject of our account as stewards of the gifts and bounties 
of God, we find ourselves straitened. We may be brought to 
this moreover in various ways and at any time. ‘There is no 
certain tranquility for the sinner a single day. As in the 
changing weather of the season, a storm may be near at hand, 
while he thinks himself most secure. 'The sea now calm may 
soon be thrown into billows mountain high, and this is an im- 
age which God employs to represent the wicked. “he wicked 
are like the troubled sea which cannot rest whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt.” From the very nature of our situation and 
circumstances we are exposed to apprehension and disquietude 
every moment of our lives, till we believe in Christ. We have 
a power of mind which looks behind, around and before us; 
and we stand guilty at the bar of God in the light of our own 
consciousness. ‘Through consciousness and memory we are 

rsonally the same. We have continued conscious existence. 

e recall the past, and, though it be what we cannot but 
disapprove and condemn, we cannot but recognize it as our 
own. Weare the persons who have done it. Nor can we, 
when we look around and reflect on what we are, throw off, as 
though it were not our own, that mass of evil which attaches 
tous. When we look up to God and forward to the judge- 
ment, it is impossible, if we are candid and impartial, not to car- 
ry along with us a consciousness of being lost and ruined by sin. 
Like the steward we are conscious of what we have done. We 
know we have sinned. We are aware it must come to light ; 
and the consequences, if not prevented by faith and repentance, 
we know must be fatal. Like the steward therefore we are in 
trouble. Something must be done, and the more we look at our 
case the more we see it is critical and dangerous. 

2. But this brings us to the course adopted by the steward, 
and to the second general particular proposed,—the commenda- 
tion passed on him in view of the course he took. 

The steward doubtless knew long before others what he had 
done. He was conscious of every step he had taken and how 
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long he had been preparing for the opening result. He antici- 
pated the disclosure of his unfaithfulness and foresaw the effect 
of it on his credit, character and happiness. He felt the ap- 
ene of an urgent crisis in his circumstances ; nor did he, till 

e thought of the expedient he adopted, know what to do. In 
this state he reflected on his condition, till at last in desperation, 
he meditates furiher dishonesty and resolves what to do. 

The expedient adopted by the steward was to draw in his 
lord’s debtors as accomplices in fraud ; and so, at his lord’s ex- 
pense, confer an obligation on them to favor him. In this way 
he would have them in his pow 2r, and in case of their refusal to 
assist him he could inform against them to the ruin of their es- 
tates and their reputation; while he himself, as one in despe;- 
ate circumstances, would have aothing to lose. ‘This was the 
expedient for the adoption of which he received the commen- 
dation mentioned in the text. 

In view of this statement of the course pursued by the stew- 
ard we come now to consider the commendation passed upon 
him. And the lord commended the unjust steward. 

I may be mistaken, but in the reading of this passage, and 
more especially in the use of itas commoaly quoted in religious 
conversation, I believe it is understood by many to be the lan- 
guage of Christ. But it deserves here to be distinctly stated, 
that this is not the language of Christ. It is Christ who is re- 
lating the parable to his disciples, and this is what he says not 
of himself but of the lord of the steward of whom he was 
speaking. ‘This circumstance alone, to a person who reads the 
passage with the least attention to this particular, is enough to 
show that this commendation is the commendation not of 
Christ but of the temporal lord of the steward. It was he who 
commended him in his fraud and not the Saviour. 

Besides, it is not necessary at all to suppose that even this 
temporal lord of the steward approved his fraudulent proceed- 
ings. He could not have approved of them; for as a man 
who loved and favored his own interest as all men always do, 
he must have felt the loss thus fraudulently occasioned him. 
The commendation therefore is not to be understood to go in 
any form or degree towards an approval of the conduct of the 
steward in relation to his duty. It was on the other hand the 
height of dishonesty and wickedness in him to do as he did. 

But the course he took was calculated to secure a provision 
for himself, and this is the light in which we are to regard his 
master as commending him. It was for his policy and pru- 
dence in relation to temporal support, and not for his discharge 
of duty in the thing, that his lord commended him for what 
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he had done. The testimony is, because he had done wisely, 
(ggor{uws) not justly, (dtxalms.) The serpent has wisdom, but 
we are not recommended to serpents as patterns of goodness. 
No more is the conduct of this steward set forth for our imita- 
tion, except as it.embraced a plan, which, without regard to 
right or wrong any way, was well calculated to secure a desira- 
ble object, namely, his support—and surely for this it was a 
most admirable plan, deserving commendation. The case im- 
plies forethought and calculation. The man may have been 
thought weak and foolish,—and in relation to his duty and the 
favor of God, which he ought to have prized above all price, he 
was foolish in doing as he did. It may have been mere indis- 
cretion which first embarassed him, and even now had he 
thrown himself with all frankness upon the generosity of his 
lord, all would have pitied him as unfortunate, though such 
was not his course. But the course he took, though dark in 
guilt, is yet no proof of __.bility or weakness. Keeping sim- 
ply the end in view it wasa course fraught with wisdom. As 
I said, it implies forethought and calculation. There was a 
knowledge of what would soon take place and an admission of 
the truth respecting his circumstances. ‘There was a deep con- 
viction that something must be done and done immediately— 
without delay. No time must be lost. Write ‘ quickly’ said 
he to the creditors. He feared he might be removed before he 
should accomplish his design. 'There was a clear inspection of 
things, and a careful examination of what was wanting to se- 
cure his object. In all these respects therefore the conduct of 
the unjust steward is worthy of commendation and imitation ; 
for these things in the case are what is consistent with duty in 
a case where all is honest and the highest interests are at stake, 
even the salvation of the soul. 

3. I come now then to the third general particular, the 
course we must take to have commendation passed on us and 
be received to everlasting habitations. 

The steward meant, as has been suggested, to lay his lord’s 
creditors under obligation, that, when dismissed from the stew- 
ardship, he might find an asylum in their families, and live at 
their table ; and from this Christ inculcates the duty of using 
liberally what we have, in ways of benevolence and gratuity, 
that in the changing scenes of life, should we ever come to 
want, as all are liable to, we might find friends to help us whom 
we had helped before. This moreover is an important item of 
instruction on the ground even of common expediency, not to 
speak of it as a religious duty. ‘The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver. “He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” And 
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we are exhorted to give with the assurance that it shall be re 
turned unto us, good measure, pressed down and running over, 

We know, however, heaven is not to be bought by any sae 
rifices we may make, since entrance there has been opened only 
through the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without spot. 

It is therefore, in a higher and more spiritual sense that ] 
would speak of the course we must take in order to have com- 
mendation passed on us, and be received into everlasting hab. 
itations. 

Let it be presupposed that we have a knowledge of Christ 
within our reach, and what has been mentioned as implied in 
the case of the steward, points out our course almost to perfec. 
tion. As has appeared. there was a clear inspection of things, 
and a careful examination of what was wanting in the case, 
This therefore is one thing, and the first thing in our course, 
We are to examine what our state is, and get a clear view of 
the truth of God respecting us. We must examine impartially 
and thoronghly. If the steward had flattered himself all the 
time that he had property enough yet; or, had he disbelieved 
the hour of trial and distress would come, he never would have 
taken any steps for his security: and it was the consequence, 
apparently, of a thorough examination of his case that he was 
led to the expedient he adopted. So with us, unless we care- 
fully examine and ascertain what we need, we never shall go 
the way we ought to go. We must be brought to a solemn 
stand, and to a careful inspection of our state. 

Nxt, we must admit the truth, though it cut us to the heart. 
It was humiliating to the steward to learn his needy state, and 
so it will be to us to learn how needy and perishing we are; 
but we must submit, notwithstanding. Though it cut off all 
our hopes and lay us low in the dust, close down by the bor- 
ders of despair, just on the brink of the pit, we must admit 
the truth. Then we shall chance to be moved. When we 
come to see our bankruptcy and ruin, then, by the blessing 
of the Holy Spirit, we shall feel. 

But we must farther become convinced of what is so soon to 
take place, and how if we repent not, we shall be left houseless 
and friendless, when turned out of our stewardship. O. that 
hour when it shall be said, “ give an account of thy steward- 
ship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.” When we shall 
be called to give account of the manner in which we have 
occupied as stewards—when our unfaithfulness shall be expos- 
ed beyond our power to conceal it—when the anxieties and 
fears and apprehensions of trial shall come upon us: Then, 0 
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then, who will not wish to have made some provision for the 
extremities of his situation. 

But, consider here, you cannot take the course of fraudu- 
lency with God. “Be not deceived. God is not mocked, for 
whatsover a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” If you 
would take the course to secure commendation and be re- 
ceived into everlasting habitations, the case of the steward will 
be of no use in this view of your situation. You have the 
omnicient God to deal with, and none can deceive him. If 
you would take the course, therefore, which secures his appro- 
bation, you must take the way of the Lord, cast up for the 
righteous, on which “the ransomed of the Lord return with 
singing and everlasting joy, and gladness on their heads ;” the 
way appointed by his own infinite wisdom and goodness. You 
must come out in the open acknowledgment of your guilt, 
and the renunciation of all your abominations. 'There must 
be no reservation, and no reluctance. ‘he sentiment of your 
heart must be, “'T’o God belongeth righteousness; but to us 
confusion of face.” 

And one thing more which the case of the steward incul- 
cates. ‘I'here must be an experience of this sentiment, “The 
time is short.” You must feel the pressure of a great crisis 
in your moral state; you may have been sensible a long 
time that you are sinners before God; but you must come to 
feel that you are in complete bankruptcy, owing ten thousand 
talents, and having nothing to pay. And whereas you may 
have thought to avoid the distress of your situation, in one way 
and another not appointed of God, you must feel that now all 
your refuges of lies are swept away, and you left at last to the 
simple way of God’s appointment through Jesus Christ. In 
this view, with the Lord Jesus Christ full before you, lifted up 
like the serpent in the wilderness, as an object of faith for 
your dying soul ; you must come, under the urgency of the 
case, to feel, like the steward, that something must be done, 
and done immediately. In this way close with the Redeemer, 
asthe Saviour of the lost, and you shall do more wisely than 
the steward, receive an unqualified commendation, and be ad- 
mitted into everlasting habitations, even the mansions prepared 
before the foundation of the world. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs oF American Missionaries, formerly con 
nected with the Society of Inquiry respecting Missions, 
tn the Andover Theological Seminary : embracing a 
History of the Society, §-c.,—with an Introductory Es- 
say, by Leonard Woops, D. D. Published under the 
Direction of the Society.—Boston: Published by Peirce 

« & Parker, No. 9, Cornhill. 1833. pp. 367. 


Perhaps we owe an apology to our readers for our delay in 
noticing this interesting little volume. At its first appearance 
we gave it a hearty welcome, and we take this opportunity to 
express our thanks to the Society under whose direction it was 
published, for so valuable a contribution to the missionary litera- 
ture of our country. We had long felt that something was needed 
to make our churches better acquainted with the character and 
labors of our missionaries, and the publication of this volume 
affords the means at least of the better acquaintance desired, 


Several of these devoted servants of Christ have already en-, 


tered into rest. ‘The majority of them however, are still bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day. And though the former 
have passed beyond the influence of praise or blame, or even 
the prayers of Christians, the latter have an undeniable claim 
to their tenderest sympathies and most fervent supplications in 
their behalf. 

It is a well known fact in human nature, that in order to 
feel a deep interest in any enterprize, we must be acquainted 
with at least its most distinguished actors and with many par- 
ticulars of its history. Oftentimes from a personal knowledge 
of an individual who is reported in the public papers as having 
taken part in the proceedings of some political and religious 
assembly in a distant part of the land, we are induced to go 
through all the detail of the aecount given of the meeting ; thus 
becoming absorbed in a subject to which we should otherwise 
have been entirely indifferent. Who does not feel a deeper in- 
terest in the Slavery Question, from his knowledge of the 
character and exertions of men like Clarkson and Wilber- 
force? Wao that is acquainted with individual missionaries, 
now toiling in the wilds of Asia, does not feel a peculiar solic- 
itude for the suscess of Asiatic missions ? 

It has not yet been found an easy matter in modern times 
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tosecare sufficient attention on the part of Christians, to the 
subject of missions. In this respect the churches of our own 
day differ widely from those planted by the apostles and thei 
immediate successors. In the primitive ages of Chiristianity 
the spirit of missions was deemed one of the same with t! 
spirit of the Gospel. 'T'o forget the heathen was to forfeit all 
just pretensions to a personal interest in the great salvation. 
This apostolic touchstone of Christian zeal was at length lost 
—the spirit of missions departed. While it lay buried in the 
dark rubbish of the Middle Ages, Christianity not only gave 
over farther conquests, but retired from many a field she had 
won, and almost from the earth. ‘The tests and badges of gen 
uine piety become as numerous and whimsical as the errant 
fancies of bewildered mind could make them ; and whiea the 
dawn of the Reformation began to rise, slowly did the Church 
return to any thing like the apostolic mode of thinking and 
judging in regard to the nature and extent of Christian duty 
The simple-hearted, praying Moravian at last caught a portion 
of the primeval missionary spirit. He loved it—cherished it, 
and. obeyed its benevolent dictates. His humble example was 
the breath of new life tothe Church. From that time to the 
present, the claims of missions have been taking stronger hold 
upon the conscience and benevolence of Christians. Mission- 
ary intelligence has begun to be scattered as on the wings of 
the wind, and the heart of the Christian community to beat 
high at the prospect of speedily evangelizing the world. Siill 
there is a lamentable degree of ignorance and criminal apathy 
on this subject, in many of the American churches. ‘There 
are churches in New England, that while they observe the 
Monthly Concert in imitation of their better informed neigh- 
bors, are as ignorant of the number, stations, and labors of our 
foreign missionaries, as of the number, posts and trials of the 
individual tithing-men in Ireland. Painful facts on this sub- 
ject have recently come to our knowledge, which we would fain 
disbelieve, but cannot, though we forbear being more particu - 
lar. 

Much has been said of the Moral Dignity of the missionary 
enterprize. And surely no work ever undertaken by men can 
in this respect challenge so high honor to itself. It is grand 
beyond conception. ‘I'he conquests of Alexander, the exten- 
sion of Roman dominion through the world, and the all grasp- 
ing plans and fearful achievements of Europe’s late tormentor, 
dwindle into insignificance, when compared with the sublime 
purpose and approaching result of missionary movements. 
The object of this enterprize is the moral and intellectual reno- 
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vation of the whole pagan world, and the ennobling subjuga- 
tion of every tribe and family of man, to the righteous domiri- 
ion of the Saviour. It aims not simply at improvement, but 
at the highest practicable perfection in the condition of all man- 
kind. It is hard, however, to bring the popular mind to any 
thing like a tolerable examination of this great scheme of pioug 
benevolence. Vast multitudes of professing Christians feel as 
little concern for the heathen as for the inhabitants of a distant 
planet. They think less of the temporal degradation and has- 
tening perdition of six hundred willions of beings, endued with 
like faculties and susceptibilities as themselves, than of some 
trifling matter of personal or national interest. In time of war, 
every individual is eager for all existing intelligence respecting 
the condition and success of his country’s forces and the proba- 
ble issue of the contest. He watches every movement and 
stratagem of the enemy. His eyes and ears are to eatch 
every particle of flying information. The nation knows 
the names and stations of all the principal efficers and the 
comparative importance of the several military posts. The 
discharge of a gun on the frontiers, is echoed by a thousand 
continuous voices, to the remotest parts of the land; and the 
capture or loss of a fort is matter of national gratulation or 
regret. 

Now we wish the entire Christian community in every 
Christian land, but particularly in our own, to feel a like per- 
vading interest in the missionary enterprize. We wish them 
to possess an equal amount of correct, definite information, on 
a like number of particulars respecting x. They owe it to 
themselves and to the world to be familiarly acquainted with its 
past history, present attitude, and future prospects. Without 
such knowledge, they will never act the part which duty im- 
periously requires. ‘T'hey can neither labor nor pray effectually 
for the success of an undertaking of which they know little or 
nothing. In order to act, they must feel,—in order to feel, they 
must know. 

How then shall the Church be brought to a better acquaint- 
ance with the whole subject of Christian missions, and as a 
consequence, to more correct views and a deeper sense of her 
duty to the heathen world? By what means shall the requisite 
light be thrown upon the mind, and the proper amount and in- 
tensity of emotion be excited in the hearts, of those to whom 
the missionary enterprize must look for support? We answer, 
by the conjomed instrumentality of the living ministry and the 
press. Ministers must give the subject of missions a promin- 
ent place in their regular public exercises. ‘They must labor 
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to press to the centre of every Christian’s conscience, the pun- 
gent, agitating conviction, that the heathen are now perishing 
for want of the Gospel. ‘They must enforce the indispensa- 
ble duty of every follower of the Saviour to come up to the help 
of the Lord against the might of pagan superstition. The 
question of personal duty and the obligation of individual 
churches to marshal themselves for instant attack upon the 
powers of darkness in foreign lands, should be frequentiy and 

intedly discussed. ‘The practicability of subverting the giant 
fabrics of idolatry or converting them into temples of the living 
God, should be demonstrated from the unexampled success of 
missions and the sure promises of Jehovah. ‘The miserly 
Christian, if indeed there can be such a Christian, must be 
made to feel that his hoarded gold and silver will one day eat 
his flesh, as it were fire. Nor should the preacher think he 
has done enough when he has merely made his people sensi- 
ble of their obligation io contribute of their property to the sup- 
port of missions. He must strive to excite in them a spirit of 
prayer for the success of the means employed for the speedy 
renovation of the world. When Christians love to wrestle at 
the throne of grace for the conversion of the pagan nations, 
then their benefactions will be greatest and most acceptable, 
and their efforts most direct and effectual. The cause of re- 
ligion at home will also derive unwonted vigor from this fervent 
zeal for the universal spread of the Gospel. When the foun- 
tains of Christian benevolence in the heart are once opened, 
they send forth perennial streams in every direction. So long 
as the early Christian Church was intent on making inroads 
into the empire of heathen darkness, her own domestic altars 
glowed with a living flame of pure devotion. An ardent love 
for the souls of distant millions is like the sun at the meridian, 
which, while it sheds a benign influence over all the earth, 
pours its rays with burning intensity upon the objects more im- 
mediately within Ks power. 

We repeat then, that it lies principally with ministers to 
awaken and keep alive a missionary spirit in our churches. 
The trumpet is in their hands,—they must give the sound. 
They are placed upon a watch-tower from which they are ex- 
pected to survey the dezolations of the earth and give the peo- 
ple warning, when and how they shall aid in turning these 
desolations into the garden of the Lord. It is the voice of the 
living preacher, that must summon the host of God’s elect to 
this glorious war of extermination against all superstition and 
idolatry. 

But while the pulpit is to arouse Christians to a sense 
of their duty and responsibility in respect to missions, the press 
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is to furnish them with the more extended necessary informa- 
tion respecting the stations and the missionaries demanding 
their prayers and their support. 

A true knowledge of the real nature and results.of mission- 
ary operations, has hitherto been communicated principally 
through the biographies of devoted servants of Christ, who 
have been called at different times from their labors among the 
heathen to the rewards of a better world. The lives of Swartz 
and Martyn, of Brainerd and Elliot, of Mills and Fisk, anda 
few others, have done more for the vindication of the mission- 
ary enterprize in the eyes of worldly men, and the diffusion of 
correct intelligence concerning it among Christians, than per- 
haps all other means together. But the voice of these men was 
not heard through their memoirs till having closed their mortal 
career, they had ceased to need the prayers and co-operation of 
their fe.low Christians. ‘Though dead, they indeed call loudly 
on all believers to labor for the advancement of the work for 
which they thought it their privilege to live, and in which they 
died ; but their exhortations are less arousing than though they 
came directly from living laborers soliciting for themselves and 
their immediate co-workers, the prayers, sympathies, and pecu- 
niary assistance of those who love the Saviour. When a mis- 
sionary is removed from the scene of his earthly labors, many 
among the friends of missions, are disposed to feel a kind of dis- 
couragement and dejection very unfavorable to prompt and de- 
termined effort. They seem to take it for granted that the 
good cause which has been advancing so steadily must for 
awhile be measurably retarded. A little less immediate exer- 
tion, they therefore suppose is required of them. When the 
time shall come for a new effort they will not be backward. 
Now these contributors to the support of missions, ought to 
know that when a missionary dies, or a missionary printing 
house is burned, or any other disaster befalls a mission, their 
assistance is more especially needed. ‘The work must never 
stop nor be retarded, but be urged on.— The biography of a living 
Missionary, or an appeal from him comes in many respects un- 
der more advantageous circumstances and with greater power, 
than that of a deceased laborer. The reader feels that the sub- 
ject of the memoir or author of the appeal, is still flesh and 
blood and entitled to the strongest affection of Christian fellow- 
ship. He may be personally in need of aid—his mission may 
want to extend the sphere of its operations, for which addition- 
al resources are necessary ; the claim cannot be resisted or set 
aside; it presses for help without delay, and assistance can 
hardly be withheld. Is this servant of our common Lord, thus 
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toiling and suffering for his Master’s honor, and shall I not 
pray for him and lend him all the aid in my power ? is an in- 
quiry that will often thrust itself into the reader’s mind and 
arouse all the pious energies of his soul. It will kindle into a 
glow of religious fervor that can hardly expend itself in vain. 
lt will transport him to scenes of action where the self-denying 
missionary with whose station and wishes he has thus been 
made acquainted, is laboring, and open his eyes to the most 
eligible means of helping him forward in his work. 

From the foregoing considerations and several others which 
we cannot here present, we regard the appearance of the volume 
placed at the head of this article as highly favorable to the 
cause of foreign missions among us. It is to every reader a 
letter of introduction to all the living missionaries whose me- 
moits it contains. It brings him as it were to a personal ac- 
quaintance with one and another, of whom, before, he has hard- 
ly heard, but whose hands as a disciple of the same Lord, he 
is bound to uphold by prayer and appropriate effort. It gives 
him in a condensed form a variety of just such information as is 
adapted to awaken and increase an interest in the great and ad- 
vancing enterprise of converting the world. 

The history of the Society to which the public are indebted 
for this volume, is full of interest. It discloses some interesting 
facts connected with the incipient stages of several great 
schemes of benevolence which have spread themselves over the 
land and changed the aspect of society. It shows the point in 
the religious thermometer at which the zeal of the Christian 
community stood a little more than twenty yearsago. ‘To one 
who has not himself been borne along and changed with the 
times, the change which has taken place in our clurches during 
this period, must appear great and encouraging. 

The Society of Inquiry was formed in Jan. 1811. It owed 
its origin to the promptings of religious benevolence in the 
hearts of some young men then students of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. The motives which led to 
its formation, are briefly stated in the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion, which is as follows: “Feeling the importance of a more 
extensive acquaintance with the subject of Missions to enable us 
to ascertain our duty, and prepare us to promote the glory of 
our Redeemer and the eternal happiness of our fellow men; 
we, the undersigned, iooking to our Heavenly Father for di- 
rection, do form ourselves into a Society, and adopt the follow- 
ing Constitution.” The spirit and tenor of the Constitution 
may be easily inferred from this preamble. Samuel Nott and 
Samuel J. Mills were the first who signed the Constitution. 
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As early as June, 1810, several members of the Seminary 
had come to the deterniination of spending their lives in heath- 
en lands. ‘There was, however, no missionary soc.ety in this 
country, to which they could look for direction and support. In 
this exigency they applied to their fathers in the church for ad- 
vice. Ata meeting of the General Association of Massachy- 
setts, held at Bradford, June 10, 1810, the following paper writ- 
ten by Mr. Judson, was presented. 


**¢ The undersigned, members of the Divinity College, respectfully request 
the attention of their reverend fathers, convened in the General Association 
at Bradford, to the following statement and inquiries: 

‘“** They beg leave to state, that their minds have been long impressed with 
the duty and importance of personally attempting a mission to the heathen; 
that the impressions on their minds have induced a serious, and they trust a 
prayerful consideration of the subject in its various attitudes, particularly in 
relation to the probable success, and the difficulties attending such an attempt; 
and that after examining all the information which they can obtain, they con. 
sider themselves as devoted to this work for life, whenever God in his prori- 
dence, shall open the way. 

“ § They now offer the following inquiries, on which they solicit the opinion 
and advice of this Association. Whether, with their present views and feel- 
ings, they ought to renounce the object of Missions as visionary or impracti- 
cable ; if not, whether they ought to direct their attention to the eastern or 
the western world; whether they may expect patronage and support from a 
Missionary Society in this country, or must commit themselves to the diree- 
tion of a hatepeta Society ; and what preparatory measures they ought to 
take previous to zectual engagement ? 

“ ¢ The undersigned, feeling their youth and inexperience, look up to their 
fathers in the church, and respectfully solicit their advice, direction, and 
prayers. Apvoniram Jupson, 

Samus Nort, 
Samugt J. Mitts, 
Samuet Neweu.’ 

“This document occasioned the appointment of the American Board of 

Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” 


The formation of a general Bible Society for the United 
States, was the subject of a discussion before the Society, in 
Nov. 1813; and a dissertation on the same subject was read 
about the same time. This was about two and a half years be- 
fore the American Bible Society was formed. At a meeting in 
March, 1814, a Committee was appointed “ to lay befere the Pro- 
fessors of the Seminary information relative to the formation of 
a Bible Society for the United States, and request them to 
write to gentlemen in the middle states on the subject.” 

The Society of Inquiry has from the beginning taken a live- 
ly interest in the condition of.the colored population in our 
country. In 1816, previously to the formation of the American 
Colonization Society, one of its members read a dissertation on 
the subject. In 1817, Mr. Mills who was then at Washington 
exerting all his influence and rendering his unremitted services 
in favor of the American Colonization Society, recommended 
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the formation of a Colonization Society in the Andover Semi- 
nary. For a number of years a Committee on C.lonization 
has been one of the four standing committees of the Society of 
Inquiry. 

We would remark in passing, that the assertion which has of 
late been vociferated through New Fingland, that the American 
Colonization Society was originated by slavehold-rs and ene- 
mies to the freedom of the blacks, is without any foundation in 
fact. No man was more active in the conception of the plan 

and the formation of that society, than Samuel J. Mills. If he 
was a friend to slavery in any of its forms, bodily or intellectual, 
we have yet to learn the fact. He beheld in the efforts then 
made for colonizing free people of color, to use his own words, 
“amighty movement of Divine Providence.” His benev- 
dlent heart exulted in view of the great and good work which 
he believed the Colonization Society destined to accomplish. 

He prayed for its success—he was confident that Heaven would 
smile on the plan. How different the views and feelings of 
this foreseeing Christian philanthropist, from those of such men 
as tell us the scheme of colonization was conceived in the bot- 
tomless pit. If infatuation were not so fashionable in our day, 
we should be constrained to question the motives of those who 
give the credit of so much true wisdom and real benevolence to 
his Infernal Majesty. Believing fully, however, in the doctrine 
of human infirmity as well as peccability, we will be as charit- 
able as we can. ‘The heads of good men may be turned, and 
their sincerity only attest their infatuation. 

We wish the object, principles, and tendency of the Coloni- 
zation system to be well understood. We would have the 
whole subject canvassed with the most searching scrutiny and 
strictest impartiality. In the present state of the world, it right- 
ly comes in for no small share of the discussion and investiga- 
tion of a society like that for Inquiry respecting Missions, whose 
ultimate object is nothing less than the universal emancipation 
of every human sufferer from every species of degradation, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, voluntary, or involuntary. 
Attica, has high and imperative claims on ihe friends of mis- 
sions, and too “seldom as yet has the eye of Christian benevo- 
lence been turned upon her dark moral wastes. While the 
trumpet of the Gospel is beginning, though faintly, to be heard 
along the coasts and interior of Asia, this wide extended and 
ill-fated country with scarcely an exception has never heard 
a whisper of the way of salvation by the crossof Christ. Her 
mountains have never echoed to the sounds of prayer and 
praise ; her sky has never been pierced by the acclamations of 
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Christian triumph ; spiritual or intellectual light, she has none; 
—her land isa land of darkness, her region the shadow of 
death. 

We are strong in the conviction that the light of Christianity 
must be diffused over Africa by means of colonies. The colony 
at Liberia is now the radiating point of moral influence to all 
the adjacent country. A number of such settlements along the 
coast, might be easily made to serve the double office of radia- 
tors and reflectors, by which the light of true religion might be 
thrown far into the darkness of the interior. We subjoin a par- 
agraph from a Report on Colonization, contained in our yol- 
ume. 

“ Hitherto the extension of civilization, and, since Christianity was estab- 
lished in the Roman Empire, the extension of Christianity, has been almost 
exclusively by colonies. Whence came the civilization of Greece? It was 
brought by colonies from Egypt. How was Italy civilized? By colo- 
nies from Greece. How was Europe civilized? By the Roman mili- 
tary colonies. Whence came the civilization of America? And is not 
that universal spirit of improvement which is springing up in Hindoostan 
occasioned, more or less directly, by the British conquests there, which have 

oured in thousands of Englishmen, who are in effect colonzing India? 

wo centuries hence, the little band who are now cultivating their fields and 
building their houses at Montserado, and spreading over the wilderness 
around them a strange aspect of life and beauty, may be remembered by the 
thousands of their descendants, with the same emotions with which the little 
band who landed at Plymouth two centuries ago, are now remembered by the 
thousands of New England. We do not fear to say, that to the friends of 
missions, the Colonization Society presents a loud and imperative claim. The 
advantage of the Moravian missions and of the modern missionary establish- 
ments in savage countries, is, that they are in substance, little colonies. If 

ou could carry from this country tothe Sandwich Islands a thousand civil- 
ized and educated natives, would you not think you had done much for Ha- 
waii? This is what can be done, and must be done, for Africa.” 

We hope at some time not far distant, to know the view 
which the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions take of this subject. No other body of men in our coun- 
try can so well judge of the nature and extent of the connex- 
ion, if there be one, between the cause of African Colonization 
and African missions. Should they see fit to favor the public 
with an avowal or their convictions on this point, accompanied 
by the reasons that have led to them, it would, we believe, do 
much towards settling the question which is already agitating 
and distracting some of our churches, Whether the American 
Colonization Society is to be regarded as the friend and coadju- 
tor of Christian Missions in Africa? For ourselves we are wil- 
ling to submit the decision of such a question to such men, 
Their information on kindred topics, their sound judgement, 
their habits of investigation, and their disinterestedness would 
constrain us to submit to their arbitration. We would not, 
however, have them say a word on the subject to hazard their 
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being thought partizans in favor of Colonization on the one 
hand, or immediate unlimited emancipation on the other. 

In bringing this article toa close, we subjoin a brief analysis 
of the work under review. After the introductory essay, it Is 
divided into four parts,—the first containing an historical sketch 
of the Society and its several committees ; the second, brief no- 
tices of those members of the Society, who have gone as mis- 
sionaries to foreign lands or to the American Indians; the 
third, the correspondence of the Society with the Rev. Dr. 
Burder, of England, and the most distinguished foreign mis- 
sionaries who have been connected with it; and the fourth, dis- 
gertations on various important subjects, read before the Socie- 
ty. The Appendix gives an account of the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Society, a Catalogue of its members, a notice of 
its Library and books published, and a description of its Muse- 
um. Parts II] and IV, contain a variety of interesting and 
useful matter. ‘The subjects of the correspondence and dis- 
sertations ate practical and important. They are also ably 
treated. 

We will only add that we wish for this volume a rapid and 
general circulation through our country. It is an appropriate 
manual for the parlor of every Christian family. Its influence 
in quickening a spirit of Missions, will, we doubt not, be con- 
siderable. 





Unirartan Tract, No. 18. ‘ The evidence necessary to 
establish the doctrine of the Trinity, 


This Pamphlet is from the pen of the late Rev. Samuel 
Cooper Thatcher of Boston, and has been twice published, pre- 
vious to its appearance as a T'ract.* The argument of the 
writet may be stated in few words. “There is,” says he, 
“a priori, a strong presumption against any proposition which 
apparently interferes with the doctrine of the unity of God.” 
“The doctrine of {he Trinity is apparently inconsistent with 
the unity of God.” Hence “there is a very high probability, 
a strong previous presumption,” that the doctrine of the T'rin- 
ity “ will not be found” in the Scriptures. “A student of the 
Bible is bound to take it for granted that it is not there, till it is 
proved that it undoubtedly is; he must conclude it to be false, 


* In the Appendix to the American Edition of Yates’ Reply to Wardlaw ; and at the 
end of the volume of Mr. Thatcher’s Sermons, printed after bis death. 
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till it is fully and clearly demonstrated to be true. Every thing 
must be presumed against its evidence, and nothing in its favor, 
It will prove nothing for such a doctrine, that passages can be 
produced, which may possibly mean something like it, unless 
it can be unequivocally shown, that they cannot possibly mean 
any thing else.” 

This reasoning, it will be seen, has no connexion with the 
Scriptures, except as it is intended to prepare the mind for the 
study of them. And the amount of it is, that we must come 
to the Bible with “a strong presumption” that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is not there. We must come to the Bible under 
the impression, that this doctrine contradicts some of the plain- 
est principles of the religion of nature—that it is incredible and 
absurd—and that nothing but a frequency and force of Scrip- 
ture declaration which “ cannot possibly mean any thing else,” 
shall ever induce us to embrace it. 

This, then, we are authorized to say, is the manner in which 
Unitarians read and study the Bible,—and in which they re- 
commend the study of it to others. Instead of going to the 
sacred word without bias. without prejudice, and for the simple 
childlike parpose of learning and receiving whatever the Lord 
our God shall say ; it is here gravely inculcated, that we should 
go to the Scriptures with a fixed prejudice against certain doc- 
trines—with “a strong presumption” that they are not true, 
and of course not revealed—and with a determination not to 
discover or embrace them, if we can possibly avoid it. No 
passages shall convince us of the truth of these doctrines, 
“unless it can be unequivocally shown, that they cannot pos- 
sibly mean any thing clse.” 

But coming to the Bible with these “ strong presumptions” 
and inveterate partialities, is it strange that Unitarians do not 
perceive in it the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel? Is it strange 
that they can torture it to speak a language conformable to their 
own prejudices and wishes? Plain language presents no obsta- 
cle in the way of such interpreters. Studying the Bible in this 
way, they may be Unitarians or Universalists, or any thing 
else, just as their prepossessions lead. 

But to return to the argument of the Tract: This argument 
assumes, in the first place, that the unity of God is so pa/pa- 
bly, undeniably evident from nature, that “ there is a strong 
presumption against any proposition” which so much as appears 
to interfere with it. But is this true? Is it confirmed by ob- 
servation and facts? ‘The fact is, that nearly all those, in past 
and present times, who have been left to the mere light of na- 
ture, have been the worshippers of many gods. And it is also 
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afact, that not a few under the Gospel have doubted whether 
the unity of God can be so much as proved from the light of 
nature. ‘The @ priori argument,’ say they, ‘has puzzled 
more than ever it convinced; and the argument a@ poséferiort 
proves little more than unity of design, without determining 
whether this is the design of an individual Being, or of several 
united and perfectly harmonious Beings ! 

We believe most assuredly in the unity of God; but we em- 
brace this doctrine, not so much on the ground of evidence 
derived from nature, as on the firmer ground of revelation, 
God has told us, in his word, that he is one—a declaration 
which perfectly harmonizes with the voice of nature, though 
nature alone might never have proclaimed it in a way to re- 
move the doubts and the scruples of men. God has told us 
that he is one ; and it is chiefly on the ground of this repeated 
and unequivocal declaration, that we embrace, with full assur- 
ance, the important doctrine of the Divine unity. 

But if the Christian embraces the unity of God on the 
authority rather of revelation, than of reason and nature, then 
how can reason authorize such strong controlling presumptions 
in favor of this doctrine, as are supposed in the argument before 
us;—presumptions which are to go with us to the word of God, 
and prejudice our minds in judging of its contents? How can 
Mere reason authorize us to suspect and call in question every 
doctrine of the Bible which so much as appears to contradict 
the Divine unity, and to explain away, if possible, every pas- 
sage, which seems at all to interfere with this doctrine ? 

But it is important to inquire, in the second place, whether 
the doctrine of the Trinity is apparently inconsistent with 
the unity of God. The affirmative of this inquiry is assumed 
in the Tract before us; but certainly it should not have been, 
Itis a point which requires, and before being admitted must re- 
ceive, substantial proof.—Of course, the dogtrine of the 'T'rinity 
can be so exhibited (and so it commonly is by Unitarians) as 
toappear inconsistent with the unity of God. But thus set 
forth, it is not the real doctrine of the Trinity, as taught in the 
Bible, and as received by Evangelical Christians, but quite 
another thing—a mere figment of Unitarian prejudice and 
fancy. If the doctrine of the Trinity is not really inconsistent 
with the unity of God (and the author of the ‘I'ract does not 
affirm that it is) then, if properly stated and explained, it cannot 
appear to be inconsistent with it,—unless it appear different 
from the reality. And to suppose it to appear diflerent from the 
reality, is to suppose it to lack a proper statement and explana- 
tion. 
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But we go further than this, and say, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, instead of being inconsistent, really or apparently, with 
the Divine unity, necessarily includes it. It is as much a 
part of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, that God is in some sense 
one, as that he is in some other sense three. He exists in a 
threefold distinction of persons, but is one God. No person 
ever believed in the doctrine of the 'l'rinity, who did not believe 
in the Divine unity ; and from the nature of the case, none ever 
can. Persons may be ‘T'ritheists or Polytheists, if they will ; but 
Trinitarians they cannot be, without believing in the essential 
unity of the Supreme Being. 

What then becomes of the argument in the Tract before us? 
The premises obviously are gone; and the conclusion must go 
with them. Nature, we have seen, is not so full and unequiy- 
ocal in teaching the unity of God, as to stamp with absurdity 
every proposition which may appear to interfere with this doc- 
trine ; and neither does the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, properly 
explained, appear to interfere with it at all. So far from this, 
the doctrine of the Trinity necessarily includes that of the Di- 
vine unity. ‘The former doctrine cannot be held or retained, if 
the latter is discarded. 

What then becomes of the “strong presumption” against 
the doctrine of the Trinity, with which, it is pretended, every 
person ought to study the Scriptures, on account of its apparent 
interference with the unity of God? It vanishes at once, 
There is no imaginable ground for it, and it disappears. 

We have remarked already on the influence of such a pre- 
sumption or prejudice, as is gravely inculcated in this 'T'ract, on 
the study of the sacred Scriptures. It will lead the student 
rather to attempt to guide the Bible, than to suffer the Bible to 
guide him. It will lead him to decide rather what the Bible 
ought to say, than what it does say. _It will lead him to prove 
or disprove almost any thing from the Bible, as his heart or his 
fancy may suggest. , 

In regard to the subject of the’ Trinity, we have seen that 
there is no ground for indulging a controlling prejudice one way 
or the other ; but persons should go to the Scriptures for instruc- 
tion with perfectly unbiassed minds. ‘They should go witha 
childlike readiness to hear and receive whatever the Lord has 
been pleased to reveal. They should go with the honest pur- 
pose of ascertaining the plain meaning of the inspired word, 
and of embracing it, when discovered, with the whole heart. 

Let any intelligent inquirer go to the Bible with this feeling, 
and in this manner, and we have no fear as to the result of his 
investigations. It is these “sirong presumptions” against the 
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Trinity—which bias the understanding, and warp the judgment, 
and unfit it to appreciate the force of evidence—which make 
men Unitarians, and which keepthem so. And it is, doubtless, 
because these presumptions against the Trinity are felt to be 
necessary, that they are so earnestly recommended. If this 
doctrine has no appearance of support from the Bible, as its 
opposers sometimes insist ; then why not allow people to study 
the Bible without bias or prejudice, one way or the other? Why 
direct them to commence their investigations under the impres- 
sion that the doctrine “is false’—that “every thing is to be 
presumed against it”’—and that no passages must be allowed to 
stand in its favor, “ unless it can be unequivocally shown that 
they cannot possibly mean any thing else?” Is there not 
betrayed here a consciousness, that the Bible, fairly interpreted, 
is in favor of the Trinity ; and that great care must be taken 
to fortify the minds of people against the doctrine, before they 
go to the Bible, or they will be likely to come out Trinitarians ? 

So clear, to our own mind, is the testimony of Scripture in 
support of the ‘Trinity, that we could almost be willing to rest 
the whole argument on the erroneous principle laid down in the 
Tract, that the passages to be adduced in favor of the doc- 
trine must be such as “cannot possibly mean any thing 
else.” We suppose that all who admit the proper Divinity of 
Christ will also admit the doctrine of the Trinity; and really 
there are many passages which go to prove the Divinity of 
Christ, which, as it seems to us, “cannot mean any thing 
else.” It is not our intention to quote proof texts, but we shall 
appeal to an authority, which is of great weight with Unita- 
rians on some subjects, and from which they ought not lightly 
to dissent ; we mean that of J. J. Griesbach. “'There are,” 
says he, “so many arguments for the true Deity of Christ, 
that [ see not how it can BE called in question,—the Divine 
authority of the Scriptures being granted, and just rules of in- 
terpretation acknowledged. Particularly, the exordium of 
John’s Gospel is so perspicuous, and above all exception, that 
IT NEVER CAN BE OVERTURNED by the daring attacks of 
critics and interpreters." 

The writer of this Tract affirms, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, “if proved at all, must be proved from the New Tes- 
tament alone ;” the Old Testament does not teach it; and “ at 
the time of the introduction of the Gospel, it was wholly un- 
known to any human being.” But on this principle, how are 
we to account for much that we find written in the Old Testa- 


* See Preface to Vol. ii. of Griesbach’s New Testament. 
VOL. VI—NO. XI. 919] 
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ment? If David knew of only one person in one God, what 
ideas could he have had of that Messiah respecting whom he 
was inspired to write, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, until 1 make thine enemies thy footstool.” 
“Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever ; the sceptre of thy 
kingdom is a right sceptre.” “ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way when his wrath is kindled but a 
little. Blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 
And what were the views of Isaiah respecting the Personage 
of whom he was speaking, when he said, “ Unto us a Child 
is born; unto us a Son is given; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Fath- 
er, the Prince of peace.” ‘“ Prepare ye the way of Jehovah ; 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God.”t And 
how must Jeremiah have viewed the subject, while uttering 
predictions like the following, “ Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a 
King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment in the 
earth. In his days, Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell 
safely ; and thisis the name whereby he shall be called, Jeno- 
vaH our RieHTeousness.”{ And what could Zechariah 
think of the sentiment he was uttering, while representing the 
great Jehovah as saying, “'They we ighed for my price thirty 
pieces of silver; a goodly price that I was prized at of them.” 
“They shall look upon me whom they have pierced.”$ 

And if the pious in Israel had no thought of more than one 
person in the Godhead, what idea could they form of that mys- 
terious One, so often introduced in their sacred books under the 
appellation of the Angel of Jehovah? After an extended and 
thorough investigation, Dr. J. P. Smith sums up the account 
given of this Angel in the Old Testament, in the following 
words: “ He claims an uncontrolled sovereignty over the affairs 
of men. He has the attributes of Omniscience and Omnipres- 
ence. He useth the awful formuia by which the Deity, on va- 
rious occasions, condescended to confirm the faith of those to 
whom the primitive revelaiions were given; he sweareth by 
himself. He is the gracious Protector and Saviour ; the Re- 
deemer from evil; the Intercessor; and the Author of the most 
desirable blessings. His favor is to be sought with the deepest 
solicitude, as that which is of the highest importance to the in- 
terests of men. He is the object of religious invocation. He 


* Ps. cx. 1. xlv. 6. ii. 12, 

¢ Is. ix. 6. xl. 3. 
Jer. xxiii. 5, . xxxiii. 15, 16. 
Zech. xi 13, xii, 10. 
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is in the most express manner, and repeatedly, declared to be 
Jehovah, God, the ineffable Iam. Yet this mysterious person 
is represented as distinct from God, and acting (as the term 
angel imports) under a Divine mission.”* 

It may be important to consider, for a moment, the opinion 
of those Jews who were cotemporary with Christ, relatiy 
their expected Messiah. And it is evident, in the first pla. 
that they expected the Messiah to be the Son of God. Indeed, 
the words, Son of God, and Messiah or Christ, seem to 
have been regarded by them as of the same import, “The 
high priest answered and said unto him, 1 adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the 
Son of God.” “We believe and are sure that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Martha said unto him, 
“J believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” “These 
things are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God.”t It is manifest from these passa- 
ges, that the words Christ and Son of God were regarded 
by the cotemporaries of our Lord, both enemies and friends, as 
of the same general import. ‘They were regarded as synoym- 
ous expressions. ‘The Jews expected that the Messiah prom- 
ised to their fathers, whenever he should appear in the world, 
would be the Son of God. 

But. we are sure, in the second place, that the Jews, in the 
days of the Saviour, regarded the phrase, Son of God, as im- 

ring Divinity. “The Jews therefore sought the more to 

ill him, because he not only had broken the Sabbath, but said 
also that God was his Father,” (and, of course, that he was 
Giod’s Son,) “making himself equal with God.” On anoth- 
er occasion, when Jesus had spoken of himself as the Son of 
God, the Jews took up stones to stone him, saying, “For a 
good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God.”{—lIt is thus evident 
that. the Jews, in the time of Christ, expected their Messiah to 
be the Son of God ; and that they understood the phrase, Son 
of God, as importing Divinity—as importing, in some sense, 
equality with Giod. 

But we have other means of knowing the opinion of the 
Jews, near the time of the Saviour, relative to the important 
subject before us. 

Philo was a learned Jew of Alexandria, of a sacerdotal fam- 
ily, who was born a little before Christ, and who lived several 


* Smith’s Scripture Testimony, Vol. i. p. 490. 
+ Mat. xxvi. 63. John vi..69, xi, 27, and xx. 31. 
$ John v. 18. x. 33, 
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years after his death. In all his references to the expected 
Messiah, he applies to him the appellation of Logos or Word ; 
and although his conceptions are confused and sometimes con- 
tradictory, yet he manifestly speaks of this mysterious Person- 
age as partaking of Divinity. “ According to him,” says Pro- 
fessor Norton in his late work against the ‘Trinity, “the Logos, 
considered as a person, is a god.” p. 235. Dr. Smith thus 
concludes his full and very satisfactory examination of Philo: 
“'T'o this object,” (the Logos) “he gives the epithets of the Son 
of God ; the first begotten Son; the eldest Son; the Divine 
Word ; the eternal Word ; the Offspring of God, as a stream 
from a fountain; the Beginning; the Shadow of God; the 
Image of God; the eternal Image; the Inspector of Israel; 
the Interpretor of God ; a second God, &c. ‘This Word is de- 
scribed as presiding over all things ; superior to the whole uni- 
verse ; the eldest of all objects that the mind can perceive ; next 
to the Self-Existent. ‘To this Word are ascribed intelligence, 
design, and active powers ; and he is declared to have been the 
Instrument of the Deity in the creation, disposition and govern- 
ment of the universe.”* Such were the conceptions of a learn- 
ed Alexandrian Jew, a cotemporary of Christ, in regard to the 
Messiah promised in the Old 'l'estament. 

The Book Zohar is attributed to Rabbi Simeon, the son of 
Jochai, who lived before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
That distinguished scholar Sehcettgenius devoted much time 
to the study of this book, and has made important use of it, 
‘for illustrating the New Testament, in his Hore Hebraice et 
Talmudica. "The following is part of the summary drawn 
up by this learned author: “ With respect to the names of the 
Messiah, he is expressly called in the Book Zohar by the in- 
communicable name Jehovah ; the Angel of God; the Sheki- 
nah, or Divine Glory ; the Mediator ; Michael the Archangel ; 
the Angel of the Covenant ; the Word of the Lord ; God, the 
holy and blessed ; the Image of God; the Brightness of his 
Glory ; the Lord of hosts; the Son of God; the faithful 
Shepherd ; the Lord of the ministering Angels; the Angel 
Redeemer,” &c.t 

Justin Martyr, speaking of the Jews in his time, a few years 
after the death of the Apostles, says, “'They profess to expect 
that the Messiah is yet to come, and that he will possess a 
kingdom, and that he will be Gop, THE oBsEcT oF worsHIP.”! 


* Scripture Testimony, vol. i. p. 594. 
t Horce Heb. Ta:mud. Tom. ii. pp. 911—915 
t Dial. cum Tryph. p. 209. 
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Celsus, the first and ablest literary opponent of the Christian 
religion, flourished within seventy ar eighty years of the Apos- 
tles. He writes as a Jew, and “reproaches the Christians with 
absurdity and folly, for imagining that such a mean and con- 
temned person as Jesus could be the pure and Hoty Worp, 
THE Son oF Gop. He declares the belief of the Jews that 
the Word was the Son of God, though they reject the 
claims of Jesus to that honor.”* 

Even Gesenius, in his Commentary on Isaiah, admits that 
the Jews, near the time of Christ, were expecting their Mes- 
siah to be the “incarnate Jehovah.” “'This splendid con- 
ception,” he thinks, “had its origin near the time of Jesus 
Christ, after the hope of a Messiah had been so long the object 
of tantalizing disappointment, but yet was raised continually 
higher and higher.” 

We have dwelt the longer on this point, because it is often 
said, as in the Tract before us, that the Jews were always Uni- 
tarians ; and that “ at the time of the introduction of the gos- 
pel,” the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ 
“were wholly unknown to any human being.” Consequently 
it is insisted, that these doctrines, if revealed at all in the New 
Testament, should be revealed most explicitly and abundantly, 
and that the revelation of them might be expected to strike the 
minds of Jews with great astonishment. ‘ What astonish- 
ment,’ it is said, ‘must the disciples have felt, when it was 
first announced to them that their Master was a Divine per- 
son !’ 

Bui all such declamation is the result of ignorance as to the 
real opinions of the ancient Jews, or of something worse. We 
have seen that the Messiah promised in the Old Testament 
was to bea Divine person; and that Philo, and the ancient 
Rabbins, and the Jews at the time of Christ, regarded their 
expected Messiah in this light. He would be the Son of God, 
and of course must be, in some sense “ equal with God.” John 
v.18. It was on this account, undoubtedly, that our Saviour, 
in the earlier part of his ministry, avoided making a frequent 
and open declaration of his Messiahship. He knew that such 
a declaration would expose him to the charge of blasphemy, 
and that the Jews would think themselves under obligations to 
stone him. 

That the modern Jews, like the Mahometans, are Unitari- 
ans, we do not deny ; but that the Jews in the time of Christ, 
and before, were Unitarians—that they were ignorant of the 


* See Smith’s Scripture Testimony, Vol. iii. p. 564, 
* 53 
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Divinity of their expected Messiah, we shall by no means ad- 
mit. ‘The Old 'Testamens is as full of the Divinity of Christ 
almost as the New, and both unite in beaming forth the light 
of this glorious doctrine upon the world.* 

There is another point incidentally touched in this Tract, as 
it frequently is in the writings of Unitarians, on which we feel 
bound to offer a few remarks. “The doctrine of immortal 
life,” like that of the Trinity, “ is not expressly taught in the 
Old Testament.” ‘The pious under the former dispensation, it 
seems, had no revelation on this subject. ‘They had no knowl 
edge of a future and immortal life, except the little they were 
able to glean from the glimmerings of nature, or from their 
heathen neighbors.t 

Now to us it seems scarcely possible that any should read the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, and maintain an opinion 
such as this. What did the Israelites of old think became of 
Enoch, when he was translated ; and of Elijah, when he was 
taken up in a chariot of fire, if there was no future and immor- 
tal life? And what did the Psalmist mean, when he said, 
“Thou wilt show me the path of life ; in thy presence is 
JSulness of joy, and at thy right hand are pleasures forever 
more.” “ As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness; 
I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 
* Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, and afterwards re- 
ceive me to glory. Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. My 
flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion forever.”t And how are we to under- 
stand Solomon, when he says, “ Then shall the dust return to 
the earth, as it was; and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.” “The righteous hath hope in his death.”§ 
Hope of what, if he has no knowledge of a future life? God 
says by Daniel, “ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt ;” and by Hosea, “ J will ransom 
them from the power of the grave; I will redeem them 
from death. © death, I will be thy plague! O grave, I will 
be thy destruction !”|) Our Saviour directs the Jews to “search 
the Scriptures,” (meaning the Old Testament) “for in them 


* Even the Editor of the Christian Examiner affirms, that the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity may be “ traced to ages long before the Christian era.” Vol. iii. p. 2. 
t “The Hebrew faith never tavght the immortality of the soul.” Chris. Exam. 
Vol. ix. p. 68. 
{ Ps. xvi. 11 ; xvii. 15 5 Ixxiii. 24. 
Ecc. xfi. 7. Prov. xiv. 32, 
Dan. xii. 2. Hos. xi. 10. 
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ye think ye have eternal life.” He also proves to the Saddu- 
cees the doctrine of a future life, from the writings of Moses.” 
We are told, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that Abraham 
“looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God ;” and that Moses “ had respect unto the 
recompense of reward ;” and that the patriarchs whom he 
led towards Canaan, “ desired a better country, even an heav- 
enly ;”? and that the ancient martyrs “ were tortured, not ac- 
cepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion.” And yet it is said by professed Christian teachers, that 
“the Hebrew faith never taught the immortality of the soul ;” 
and consequently, that God’s ancient people had no means of 
knowing, from any revelation which he had given them, 
whether there was a future state of rewards and punishments 
—a world of spirits, a judgement-seat, a heaven, or a hell! 
The Tract here examined is more argumentative than al- 
most any in the series with which it is connected ; but we are 
sorry to be obliged to say, that the argument throughout is 
based upon mistaken principles, and consequently leads to 
wrong results. “ A strong presumption” against the doctrine 
of the Trinity is inculcated as a matter of duty, and as indis- 
pensably necessary in order to a proper consideration of the tes- 
timony of Scripture in relation to the subject. We know of 
no other subject, in regard to which prejudice has been incul- 
cated, as necessary, in the search after truth—as calculated to 
aid the inquiries of the student, and render them successful !! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXPosiTION.—NO. I. 


For the Spirit of the Pilgrims 


Matt. iii. 11.—“ He sHaLL BAPTIZE you wiTH THE HoLy 
GHosT AND WITH FIRE.” 


‘ Most of our excellent commentators endeavor to explain this 
passage, by referring to the wonderful effusion of the Holy Spi- 
riton the da’ of Pentecost. They imagine that the marvellous 
appearance of cloven tongues like as of fire, which rested upon 


* John v. 39. Luke xx. 37. 
t Heb. xi, 10, 16, 26, 35. 
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the disciples, was a fulfilment of the promise ; ‘‘ He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 

The same notion prevails extensively among Christians in 
common life, and in those that minister at the altar. Who hag 
not heard from the pulpit, and from the conference room, the 
following prayer : “‘ Baptize thy people with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.” 

But it seems to the writer that there is a very great mistake in 
that exegesis which authorizes the use of this text for such pur- 
poses. Neither the scope of Matthew in the connexion of the 
passage, nor the usus loc uendi of the sacred writers, will justify 
such principles of interpretation. 

The word “fire,” in its figurative application by the inspired 
writers, generally, (if not always) denotes something severe, fear- 
ful and calamitous. Thus Christ says, Luke 12. 49. “ Ilvg y/- 
Gov Bale evs tyv yyv;’’ “‘ I have come to send fire on the earth,” 
As if he had said, “‘ My doctrines will give rise to most fearful 
dissensions—so that parents will deliver up their children to 
death, and children their parents ; and a calamitous state of soci- 
ety will result from my coming.” Vid. Luke 12.51—53. Where 
a lively description is given of the effect produced by the peaceful 
words of the Saviour. 

Look next at Isaiah 47. 14, in the LXX, ex: 1 v ge xataxav6y- 
govtai— They shall be burned in the fire.” The meaning is, 
as will be seen by the connexion, ‘‘ They shall experience over- 
whelming calamities from which they cannot escape.” 

So also God’s judgments upon Nineveh (Nahum 1: 5, 6.) are 
compared to a volcanic eruption, when his fury is poured out like 
frre. The like signification is given to fire, in its figurative use, 
in various passages in both testaments. Probably I might safely 
say, that i¢ always denotes severity. 

But, further, the scope of the context forces us to believe, that 
the speaker was setting forth a fearful separation which was 
about to be made among the Jews; when the pious were to be 
blessed, and the contemners of religion to be grievously punished. 
In the 7th verse, &c. he alludes to “‘ the coming wrath,” and ex- 
horts his hearers to bring forth fruits worthy of repentance ;— 
not to presume upon safety, because of their connexion with 
Abraham, because that “‘ the axe was already Jaid at the root of 
the tree.” This is the same as saying ; ‘ Divine judgments are 
already impending ;” as all may know, by attending to the pro- 
verbial use of this phraseology among the Jews. ‘‘ And every 
tree, that bringeth not forth good fruit, is cut down and cast in- 
to the fire,” that is, ‘‘ Every despiser of piety will be grievously 
ee, ** | indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; 

ut he, whose way I am come to prepare, will show himself more 
mighty than 1; for he will baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire ;’—he will give efficacy to his doctrines in them that be- 
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lieve ; and he will punish with severity the despisers of his reli- 

gion! “ For his fan is in his hand, and he will make a thorough 
separation between the wheat and the chaff; gailering the wheat 

into his store-house, and burning up the chaff with unquenchable 
re.” 

And here the whole scope and design of the argument is fully 
seen. It comes out with a force not to be.resisted, that it is his 
object to show that a fearful separation is to be made between 
the sincere worshippers of God, and the impious contemners of 
his authority. 

But should any imagine that there is no propriety in giving 
such a meaning to 6uxtlw, in its metaphorical use, they may con- 
sult Matt. 20: 22, 23; Mark 10: 38, 39: Luke 12:50; and va- 
rious other places. None need question it, that the Saviour was 
expecting to be overwhelmed with calamities when he should be 
baptized with that baptism which awaited him. 

Besides Schleusner (in 6eatmoe: juas ev mv Qt) says; “ grav- 
iter puniet vos contemptores religionis suae ;” he will grievously 
punish you, the despisers of his religion. 

And let such, as would see an awful fulfilment of this baptizing 
with fire, read the account of Josephus of those calamities which 
came upon his nation, when Titus Vespasian took their citadel), 
and when distress came upon them, ‘‘ such as was not since men 
were upon the earth.” 


EXxposiTION.—No. Il. 


For the Spirit of the Pilgrims 


' Heb. 1:8. “ Tuy Turone, O Gop, Is FOREVER AND EVER.” 
. ’ , 


This is the language of God the Father tothe Son. And it 
would be strange if it did not convey an unpleasant sound to the 
ears of Unitarians. Hence, as might be expected, they have 
tried their Biblical skill, to give it a different translation, 

With a great parade of learning, and many quotations from the 
classics, they have endeavored to show, that 6 Geos is in the nom- 
inative, instead of the vocative ; and that the true rendering is the 
following ; ‘‘ God is thy throne forever and ever.” 

But what is the idea conveyed by this phraseology? Which is 
is the greater, the throne or the one that sits upon it? The lan- 
guage really conveys no definite sentiment. And in order to 
make it mean anything, they are obliged to substitute something 
else, as ‘‘ God is the supporter of Christ’s throne.” And after 
all that Unitarian criticism can do for it, the passage gives no 
definite idea. 

But supposing that this objection were out of the way; and 
that the passage means “ God is the supporter of all Christ’s au- 
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thority, and the author of all his instructions ;” how does this 


agree with the scope of Paul’s argument? It has evidently no 
connexion with it. None can read the context, without perceiy. 
ing that the writer was showing the pre-eminence of Christ above 
angels! And what has this to do with the idea, that “‘God is the 
supporter of Christ’s throne ?” Any other sentiment would have 
been as consentaneoug and appropriate. 

Besides, Unitarians themselves, much as they have tried to 
fix this gloss upon the text, have been obliged to admit, that 
there is no expression in the Bible that is analogous to this. Still 
they have persisted in maintaining their exegesis, in the face of 
all argument to the contrary. 

But why are all the ancient versions to be rejected? Why are 
orthodox critics all wrong upon this passage ? None can rational- 
ly deny that 6 Geoc is used in the vocative. Did not the Saviour, 
upon the cross, cry 0 Geos wou, 6 Geog pov, ( Mark 15: 34) ? Did 
not Thomas cry, 6 Geog wou 2? It is indeed the more common form 
of address to God in the new Testrment, and in the Greek of the 
LXX. The passages are abundant, as any one may see, who 
will consult his concordance. 

Besides, the very passage in question was taken verbatim from 
the LX X. ( Vid. Ps. 45 :6.) ‘6 Agovog gov, 6 Geos, &ts aiwwra aw- 
voc.”’ And it will not be denied, that it was the address of the 
Psalmist to the Most High God, as it stood in the Old Testament. 
For a single instance cannot be found, in which an individual 
specified is called by the name Elohim, ( the word for which é 
Geos is substituted in the LXX,) in any other than the proper 
sense of the word,—the eternal Jehovah. ( Vid. Storr and Flatt.) 

How is it possible, then, to avoid the conclusion, that Heb. 1: 
8. is applied to Christ, calling him God in the proper sense of 
thatterm? And why should Professor Stuart give up, in his ex- 
cellent work on this Epistle, the argument, which he so ably de- 
fended in his Letters to Dr. Channing? I see no necessity nor 
propriety in doing it. 

Besides, the exegesis which admits that Christ is here called 
God in the proper sense is best conformed to the scope of the 
apostle, who represents Christ as the ‘‘ Creator of the worlds” and 
“the supporter of ( ta mav1«) the Universe.” 

In spite of Unitarian criticisms, and the incautious admissions 
of the orthodox, will not the humble disciple of Jesus maintain, 
that his Saviour is addressed as God in the proper sense, in the 
words, “ Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.” 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A Manual for Young Church-members. By Leronarp Bacon, Pastor 
of the First Church in New Haven. New Haven: Stephen Cooke. 1833. 
12mo. pp. 218. ‘ 

This and several other works sent us by their authors or publishers, we 
should have noticed earlier, but for the pressure of responsible duties which 
have left us only scraps of time in which to read and examine them. 

In calling the attention of our readers to it now, we recommend the Man- 
ual to their perusal, and deliberate consideration, as a book well adapted to be 
useful, not only to young church-members, for whom it was more particu- 
larly designed, but for not a few who are older and have been many years in 
the school of Christ. The subjects on which it treats are important, and the 
discussion of them is such as can hardly fail to enlighten and instruct. 

It is perhaps called for more in Connecticut than in any other of the New 
Englar-d States, still, not only in Connecticut but in the other New England 
States, and more especially in the Middle, Southern, and Western sections 
of our country, such a book, if read, cannot fail to be extensively useful. 

James’ Church Members’ Guide, is an excellent book and of a higher 
character in some respects than the Manual of Mr. Bacon; but in relation to 
several important points, the Manual is no less deserving attention, and es- 
pecially the attention of Congregational Christians. Many of this class, 
though well informed in general, and perhaps highly intelligent in most 
things pertaining to doctrine and sentiment in religion, are lamentably igno- 
rant as to form and order, and the difference between Congregationalism and 
other modes of religious organization. In this Manual they may find instruc- 
tion respecting these things. We do not say that they might not find it else- 
where, and the Tribute of Dr. Hawes as well as other works of older and 
later date, ought not to be forgotten, but we have seen nothing, which for 
Congregational Christians especially, we, on the whole, think better adapted 
to be useful than this little book of Mr. Bacon’s. We hope it may have a 
general circulation. 

The subjects discussed are entitled, ‘ Constitution and rights of the Apos- 
tolic Churches—The Officers of a church—Ordinances and Ceremonies— 
Duties of Church Members—Discipline in a church—Responsibilities of 
Church Members as professors of Religion—Relation of Churches to each 
other, and Responsibility of the New England Churches.’ An appendix is 
added containing some notes referred to in the different chapters. 


2. The Glory of the Age, or the Spirit of Missions. By Joun Foster. 
Boston: James Loring. 1833. 12mo. pp. 191. 


In one respect we have been wholly disappointed in reading this book ; 
hor are we, as we suspect, though we know not how the case may be with 
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others, alone in ourdisappointment. The title of the work though striking, 1» uc,- 
tainly adapted to mislead. General principles are more or less implied, but the 
chief expenditure of the Essay is on India and the Baptist mission there, 
But this, though worthy—for we certainly would not detract from the mag. 
nitude or nobleness of the enterprise so far achieved—who would pronounce 
the glory of the age? That it is one item of that glory we cheerfully admit, 
but that glory as a whole is altogether, too widely diffused and shared in, to 
be spoken of with propriety as denominationally or topically appropriated, 
The author certainly had a right, if he chose, to Jimit himself to the particu. 
lar view he has taken; nor would we be offended at his exclusiveness in this 
respect ; only, when from the title of the work we had anticipated the pleas- 
ure of sitting down to the perusal of the thoughts of one of the most gifted 
sanctified minds of the present age, and had thought we should have our 
own minds expanded and fired with new zeal in relation to the entire enter- 
prise of the whole evangelical Christian world; we could not but feel dis 
appointed in being confined to India. 

But the mention of even this slight exception to the work, or rather, to its 
title, and of our own disappointment at its limitation and exclusiveness, 
might almost he ve been spared ; so rich is it in thought, and so forcible, and 
often beautiful in expression. Its intrinsic excellence stamps it with great 
value, and is in some respects, nearly incomparable. The Essay is founded, 
like that on Popular Ignorance, on a passage of Scripture, and like that too, 
was originally presented in the form of a popular discourse. Among the 
topics discussed, we were most interested in that styled by the author “ Re. 
ligious Fatalism,’’ in which he shows the inconsistency and want of beneyo- 
lence there is in indifference and negligence in reference to missions, 

To the Essay is added a few pages, first published in another form, and en- 
titled, “‘ God Invisible.” It contains some striking thoughts, but is in no 
respect very remarkable. 





3. Essays in a series of Letters on the following subjects: Ona man’s 
writing memoirs of himself, on decision of character, on the application of the 
epithet romantic, on some of the causes by which evangelical religion has been 
rendered less acceptable to persuns of cultivated taste. By Joun Fostex. 
Fifth American from the Eighth London Edition. Boston: James 
Loring. 1833. 12mo. pp. 311. 

This, so far as we are informed was Mr. Foster's first work ; at least, it was, 
we believe, the first published in this country; and though whatever has 
come from his pen has been uncommonly deserving, nothing of his that we 
have seen, has rivalled, or indeed equalled these Essays. We are glad to see 
them in so convenient a form. What the additions and improvements are, 
we have not had opportunity to examine, except that we observe that each 
letter has a summary view of the contents of the same, which we regard as 
an improvement. The book is worthy almost beyond all praise, as every man 
of reading very well knows. 








